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Have the Systems Receded 
into History? 


J. P. Chaplin and T. S. Krawiec 


Systems and Theories of Psychology. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1960. Pp. xviii + 473. $6.50. 


Reviewed by STANFORD C. ERICKSEN 


Chaplin started in the West and then 
went East as he made good. His AB 
was at the University of New Mexico, 
his PhD at the University of Illinois, 
and now he is at the University of Ver- 
mont as chairman of the Department 
of Psychology. His co-author, Krawiec, 


Stays put in the East: AB at Colby, 
MA at Brown, PhD at New York Uni- . 


versity. He is also somewhat of a world 
traveler although chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Skidmore 
College. Both men have published in 
the popular vein as well as on the solid 
side. The reviewer, Ericksen, is Profes- 
sor of Psychology at Vanderbilt Uni- 
has just completed 
fifteen years as head of the department. 
He watched it grow from a two-man de- 
partment to a full-fledged graduate out- 
fit. Just now he is on leave at the Uni- 
Mental Health 
think- 
ing about thinking and working on prob- 
lems of conceptual transfer. He is ac- 
tive in APA affairs and is President of 
the Southeastern Psychological Associa- 


versity, where he 


versity of Michigan’s 


Research Institute, where he ts 


tion 


M"" psychologists, forty and over, 


have grown up with the unques- 
assumption that one’s primary 
mission is to search for the systematiz- 
ing principles which will reduce the di- 


tioned 


versity and strengthen the conceptual 
unity of psychology’s vast discipline! 
When I look up from the pages of this 
new book, however, and view the short- 
range and long-range goal-strivings of 
my fellow psychologists, on campus and 
off. I am suddenly reminded that this 
conceptual Crusade may have 
and New 
These con- 
cerned and have proceeded in a direct 


quietly 
ended 
added. 


Frontiers have been 


authors seem less 


and forthright manner to write a con- 
temporary version of the Grand Tradi- 
tion—the scholarly procession of Great 
Ideas moving with measured tread across 
the psychological scene, a la 
Woodworth 
volume was not 
echo of these 
dignified and self-sufficient treatise writ- 


Boring 
Heidbreder, and Murphy 
Still this 


be an 


designed to 
masters; it is a 


ten in a good, gray style by two faith- 
ful reporters. They did not try to make 
over psychology or to introduce new 
systematizing concepts. 

It is easy to feel that the old books 
are the best books, but when we ‘cor- 


rect’ for the growing complexity and 
materialism of psychology, we must rec- 
ognize this volume as being an excellent 
contribution to an overlooked (or by- 
passed) textbook area. The authors are 
not presumptuous nor are they naive, 
and they must surely realize that their 
content material, like ethics, 
and the importance-of-doing-research, 
represents a subject matter about which 
most of us feel some degree of expert- 
ness. I would advise the authors not to 
be disturbed by the various vested voices 
that will complain about the inadequate 
treatment given to a particular, special- 
interest area. These authors have tackled 
what needed doing in a period when pro- 


training, 


fessional affairs have strong dominance 
and when most research psychologists 
seem to be turning their attention to 
specific experiments, programed _re- 
search programs, and “miniature theo- 
ries’ (to use a phrase oft repeated in 


this book). 


| 2 preparing to write this book, the 
authors’ first major decision was to go 


backward in psychological time until 
they found seven different “mental proc- 
esses’’ that remain as active and impor- 
tant aspects of theoretical psychology: 
sensation, perception, learning, thinking, 
motivation, feeling and emotion, quan- 
titative psychology, and personality. 
These are their chapter headings, and 
each one is written as a self-contained 
unit. This means that, like Heidbreder’s 
Seven Psychologies published 28 years 
ago, it still seems best, if not necessary, 
to ‘package’ psychology in at least seven 
different categories and with little for- 
mal attempt to tie them together. 

For the most part, these ‘content’ 


chapters are presented in a fairly stand- 
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ard pattern. The authors’ usual pro- 
cedure was to select a well-known ref- 
erence written by one of the early sys- 
tematicists, like Titchener’s Textbook 
of Psychology, Carr's Psychology: A 
Study of Mental Activity, Hull’s Prin- 
ciples of Behavior. Insofar as the se- 
lected representatives had anything to 
say about the given topics, these same 
references were repeated. The writers 
were careful not to introduce new au- 
thors and points of view without good 
justification. It might have been easier 
to quote Titchener, Carr, Watson, Freud. 
etc., but the writers chose, quite wisely, 
to introduce their own paraphrasing and 
condensations and thereby maintain the 
continuity of ideas at a level and at the 
pace appropriate for the newer student 
in psychology. The instructor using this 


“text will probably want to add some of 


the ‘real-life’ flavor which can make 
systematic and theoretical psychology 
more interesting. The hot theoretical 
issues of the earlier days have cooled off 
and remain in these pages as intellectual 
differences of opinion between serious 
and well-meaning but impersonalized 
men. Much of the drama of our concep- 
tual history has been precipitated out. 
Perhaps modern textbooks are writ- 
ten with a view toward planned obso- 
lescence in the manner of automobiles 
and household appliances. Nevertheless, 
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the frequent use of the heading “con- 
temporary may have been a tac- 
tical error since the material referred 
to will be far from “contemporary” to 
students reading the book in 1965, In 
fact, many such topics could already 
be classed as historical; viz., Current 
Trends in the Psychology of Thinking 
is limited to the 1941 publications of 
Goldstein and Scheerer, the 1934 and 
1935 articles by Jacobsen, Hull’s 1920 
monograph on concept formation, and 
Heidbreder’s 1946, 1947, and 1948 stud- 
ies on types of concepts. World War II 
is already history to most college stu- 
dents and for them “contemporary 
trends” applies to events starting with 
the Kennedy administration. 

There are, nevertheless, some excel- 

lent summarizing statements throughout 
this book which should be carefully 
considered. Note, for example, the state- 
ment near the end of the treatment on 
learning: “With some exceptions, to- 
day's learning theorists no longer seek 
a magic formula to explain learning in 
general, but instead strive to define 
types of learning and formulate their 
theories accordingly. Thus, the ‘minia- 
ture’ theories have grown increasingly 
important to the point where they have 
displaced the older global theories. 
But no matter how ‘microscopic’ theo- 
ries may eventually become, someone, 
at some time, must once again bring 
together the subtheories in a ‘macro- 
scopic’ account of learning as a whole” 
(p. 269). As a matter of fact, the se- 
quential build-up used throughout the 
successive chapters may. for the serious 
student, generate enough momentum to 
lead him to ask the instructor, “what 
happened next; what have been the sig- 
nificant theoretical developments in the 
past ten years in perception, learning, 
thinking, personality, etc.?"” This is an 
excellent characteristic of the book and 
one which defines a_ rather definite, 
and often difficult, contribution by the 
teacher—to help the student establish 
the conceptual continuity between the 
high points in the historical panorama 
and the available current reviews in the 
several specialized areas. 


a the book different read- 


ers will find different places where they 
will be tempted to argue with the 


writers as to which topics best repre- 
sent the systematic development of a 
given major area. The authors are 
aware of this sampling limitation and 
we should not take strong exception 
to their we-are-trying-to-be-eclectic po- 
sition. As a matter of fact, if there is 
a selective bias, it is the faithful reflec- 
tion of psychology’s almost stereotyped 
repetition of a limited range of histori- 
cal events; we need some new exemplar 
references to illustrate and to document 
our growth toward maturity. The repe- 
titious use of the same names—Titch- 
ener, Carr, Watson, Hull, Freud, Kohler, 
etc.—-tends to focus attention on the 
man rather than the systematic con- 
cepts and theories, per se. 

This book was not written exclusively 
for members of the APA and the stand- 
ards of internal consistency and concep- 
tual scope and technical refinement that 
one might ask of the Koch series. Psy- 
chology, A Study of a Science, would 
be quite out of place for a text for 
undergraduates and first-year graduate 
students. The enterprise achieves _ its 
planned objective very well—to ab- 
stract and to present in some sequential 
arrangement the more enduring prin- 
ciples that provide the prerequisite back- 
ground for systematic and theoretical 
psychology today. 

Even so, two major questions re- 
main: First, at what distance should 
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one stand to see the Big Picture of sys- 
tematic and theoretical psychology? The 
chapters start out at a rather distant 


point where we first see the dominant 
features that were established by a few 
early experiments and ideas. These then 
become completed in greater detail as 
the text moves us in for a close-up of 
the first half of the twentieth century in 
psychology. By the end of each chap- 
ter, one may feel that he is looking at 
a ‘guess 


what’ cover photograph for 


Science; we can see the Figures but 
what is the Ground? Perhaps there is 
a built-in contradiction between trying 
to sample almost 100 vears of theoreti- 
cal output and still provide the system- 
atic continuity from past to present 

A haunting thought continues to dis- 
quiet this 
has the trans- 


ferred from the systematically thinking 


reviewer as question two: 


‘locus of control’ been 


psychologist to a hungry but rich and 
This con- 
temporary book on systems had little 
to add by way of integration and theo- 
retical unity, but, if this attenuation is 
to be criticized, it is not the fault of the 
authors but a reflection of the 
changing emphasis in psychology. Per- 
haps this merely 
that the sociologists or other Zeitgeist 
specialists will, in the near future, be 
the ones to write the interpretive and 
perspective account of the Big Picture 
in psychology. 


service-demanding society? 


direct 


predicament means 


What we 
wrestling 


book 
The 
after the wrestlers 
have quit. This state of affairs probably 


have here is a new 
with an old 


remains 


problem 
problem 


means that the broad, systematic issues 
are not as important as they were once 


upon a time. 


Delinquency’s Subcultures 
Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin 


Delinquency and Opportunity: A Theory of Delinquent Gangs. Glencoe. 


Ill.: Free Press, 1960. Pp. x 


Revier 


Cloward is 
ology and Ohlin Professor of Sociology, 
Ve rr or} Sc hool ot So- 
Cloward received his gradu- 


{ssociate Professor of Soci- 
both in the 
cial i ork 
ate traiimg in 
Ohlin at Indiana 


University of 


Columbia, 

and the 
Chicago, where he was 
Director 
ter for Education and Research in Cor- 
They are 
the direction of research in delinquency 
and penology. The Rouke, is 
head of the Psychology Department in 
Manhattan College in New York City 
He publishes in the field of delinquency 


and criminal motivation. He has 


SOC iology at 
University 


for some time the 


of the Cen- 


rection cooperating now im 


reviewer, 


served 
in a delinquent school and in the U.S 
Naval Prison, worked for the 


for the 


Society 
treated 
shoplifters in department stores, acted 
as consultant to the police in lie detec- 
tion. He is a founder of the Manhattan 


Prevention of Crime, 


ed by Fasran L 


220. $4.00 
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College Institute 
and belongs to the 


for Forensic Research 
steering committee 


of the Metropolitan Lax 
Contere nce 


authors set out to develop a 


theory that will explain the condi- 
tions which result in a subcultural rather 
than individualistic solution to problems 


Enforcement 


of adjustment. They are not concerned 
with the psychological mechanisms that 
influence the development of an_ indi- 
vidual delinquent but concentrate on the 
social pressures that affect: delinquency 
as a collective phenomenon. They de- 
fine three types of delinquent subcul- 
tures—the criminal, the conflict and the 
retreatist—and are interested in those 
forms of delinquent activity which re- 
sult from.,the performance of social 
roles specifically provided and supported 


by such delinquent subcultures. The 


criminal subculture is devoted to illegal 
means of securing income, like extor- 
tion or theft, and may serve as a ‘minor 
league’ for the ranks of professional 
The conflict subculture has 
violence as its hallmark and is the 
source of neighborhood gang battles. 
The retreatist subculture is restricted 
by the authors to include only those 
delinquencies that involve the use of 
drugs. This is the subculture of the 


‘cool cats.’ 


criminals. 


The authors start with two questions: 
“(1) Why do delinquent ‘norms,’ or 
rules of conduct develop?—(2) What 
are the conditions which account for the 
distinctive content of various systems 
of delinquent norms—such as those pre- 
scribing violence or theft or drug use?” 
They” acknowledge the theoretical per- 
spective of Emile Durkheim and Rob- 
ert K. Merton in their orientation to 
the first question, and the developments 
from the work of Clifford R. Shaw, 
Henry D. McKay, and Edwin H. Suth- 
erland in their approach to the second 

They use commendable scientific cau- 
tion when they note that the evidence 
upon which their theory of the distribu 
tion of delinquent subcultures is based 
is “fragmentary, impressionistic and un- 
coordinated,” and that very little of 
it is available to substantiate the facts 
of distribution in the large cities or in 
rural areas and small towns. They also 
are careful to indicate that conclusions 
about the subculture distributions are 
assumed to be accurate not because of 
strong supporting information but be- 
cause of the absence of contradictory 
information. Ultimately they present a 
well-developed series of arguments to 
show that the individual motivation of 
delinquent behavior is only a part of the 
picture and that the actual type of de- 
viant behavior indulged in is also partly 
a function of the culture in which the 
individual is living 

They present and discuss critically 
several theories of delinquent 
tures. 


subcul- 
Among them are the theory of 
masculine identification offered by Tal- 
cott Parsons and also by Albert Cohen 
and Walter B. Miller, theories which 
that delinquent subcultures 
s'°. from the transition of adolescents 
i .o adulthood, like Herbert Bloch’s and 
Arthur Neiderhoffer’s, and finally Walter 


co 
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B. Miller’s variant of the traditional 
culture-conflict theory which attributes 
the emergence of delinquent and crimi- 
nal subcultures to value conflicts. They 
also discuss critically the contributions 
of Louis Wirth and Thorsten Sellin 
Special attention is given to Emile 
Durkheim’s concept of ‘anomie’ (law- 
lessness or normlessness) and to the 
thinking of Robert K. Merton in his 
advancement of Durkheim’s work. From 
these sources evolves the authors’ basic 


hypothesis. 


Our Hypothesis can be summarized as 
follows: The disparity between what lower- 
youth are led to what is 
actually available to them is the source of 
Adoles 


cents who form delinquent subcultures, we 


class 


want and 


a major problem of adjustment 
suggest, have internalized an emphasis upon 


Faced 


avenues ol 


conventional goals with limitations 


on legitimate these 


access to 
unable to 


they 


goals, and revise their aspira 


tions downward, experience intense 


Irustrations; the exploration of noncon- 


formist alternatives may be the result 


oe ARD AND OHLIN develop their 
hypothesis systematically, with free ref- 
erence to the literature of sox iology 
with which they are patently familiar 
Their references to 
quency by 


studies of delin- 
investigators in psychiatry 
and clinical psychology are limited. The 
psychological references that appear are 
mainly from experimentalists in the 
field of social perception. The few clini- 
cal studies mentioned are of but one 
approach, the psychoanalytic 

The authors advance their hypothesis 
to the belief that each 
cupies a position in both legitimate and 
illegitimate opportunity structures. This 
is their concept of differential oppor- 
tunity which unites recognition of dif- 


individual oc- 


ferential access to both legitimate and 
illegitimate means of achieving 
They hold that the kind of support 
given for a particular type of illegiti- 
mate activity at different points in the 


goals 


social structure determines the way in 
which the delinquent will resolve his 
problems and also determines toward 
which subculture the delinquent will 
move. A neighborhood characterized by 
close bonds between offenders of differ- 
ent age levels and between criminal and 
conventional elements will nourish the 
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The conflict sub- 
culture emerges where all opportunity, 
either criminal or conventional, is frus- 
trated, and where there exist conditions 
of relative detachment from all institu- 
tionalized systems of opportunity and 


criminal subculture. 


social control. “Double failure,” failure 
in the use of both legitimate and illegiti 
mate means, is the milieu of the retreat- 
ist subculture. 

Cloward and Ohlin attribute the sta- 
bility and persistence of a delinquent 
subculture to its ability to recruit new 
members. Once in existence it may be 
a force to attract individuals to the de- 
liquent life by serving as a means of 
fulfillment. When that happens, 
the individual may internalize the norms 


need 


and values of the group and become a 
stable member. In the criminal subcul- 
ture delinquents tend to be integrated 
with adult offenders and the subculture 
tends to persist. Conflict subcultures are 
relatively unstable because they are not 
fostered by the interest of even the 
The 


since it has 


criminal adult. 


retreatist subcul 


ture, integration with the 


criminal subculture—at least for 


con- 
tinuing the drug supply—is moderately 
resistant to change 

In their closing two paragraphs the 
authors take the extreme position that 
“delinquency is not, in the final analy- 


sis, a property of individuais or even 


subcultures; it is a property of the so- 
cial systems in which these individuals 
and groups are enmeshed It is our 
view, in other words, that the major ef- 
fect of those who wish to eliminate de- 
linquency should be directed to the re- 
organization of slum communities.’ This 
conclusion does not seem justified on 
the basis of the argument especially 
since the authors themselves admit that 
the evidence for their argument is so 
fragmentary. 

The strongest reaction of the reviewer 
to this book is that it emphasizes the 
need for an interdisciplinary, rather 
than the single-discipline approach, to 


the problem of delinquency 


I have always had a Fancy that learn 
ing might be made a Play and Recreation 
to children. 


—Joun Lock: 


The Blot’s 


Escutcheon 


Maria A. Rickers-Ovsiankina (Ed 
Rorschach Psychology. New York 


John Wiley & Sons, 1960. Pp. xvi 
+ 483. $8.50. 


Reviewed by LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 


The editor, Dr 
Professor of Psychotogy and Director 
of Graduate 


hology at the 


Rickers-Ovsiankina, is 


Training in Clinical Psy- 
University of Con 
PhD 


1928 


necticut. She received her from 


the University of and 


psy- 


Foundation 


Giessen im 


was soon atterward a_e research 


Wemorial 
for Neuro-Endocrine 


Chologist at the 
Re seare at or- 
cester, Massachusett She has long 


been associated with research on the 


projective methods, is the author 
Rorschach Scoring Samples (1238 
Rorscl 
Stitute im 1943-44, In this 


is supported by 


was the president of tne 
sixteen co-authors, ail 
of them able and several eminent. The 
reviewer, Dr. Shaffer, is 


fd 


Professor and 
head of the program in 


Teachers 
University. He was editor of the 


clinical psy 


bi 


Jour 


nal of Consulting Psychology from 149 


chology at College, 


to 1958 and president of the Am 
hologic al 


fifteen years he has conducted a 


Association in 


ate seminar on research in method 
psychological appraisal. He has used the 
Rorschac h but 


says th it he ti 


friendly skeptic than one 


self more of 


of the faithtu. 


I) RING most oi its 
Rorschach 


has developed as 


lorty vears 
clinical technique in substantial isola 
tion trom the main streams of psycho 


The 


has seen 


logical theory and research past 


decade—in contrast, however 


an emerging interest in the relation 
ships between perception and person 
ality. The 
an inevitable product of its time. an 
attempt to view the Rorschach in terms 


of general 


present volume is therefore 


and special psychological 
theories. The editor and her sixteen col 


laborators have avoided the production 


or 

nd 

& 

For 

4 


o! yet another instructional or clinical 
manual, They direct their appeal “to 
theory-minded readers from the ranks 
of clinicians and general psychologists 
ilike.” 

What is the general theory of the 
Rorschach? In an introductory chapter 
the editor sets the propositions of a 

holistic, Gestalt psy- 
Like itself, the 
configuration in 


projective, and 


chology. personality 


Rorschach is a which 


each part interacts with each other. The 
person can be understood from the to- 
tal pattern that his total self imposes on 
the unstructured materials. Such a state- 
ment is theory in one 


sense, but per- 


haps not in the exact sense used by 


This fundamental 
the Rorschach and of 


scientific disciplines 
theory ol per- 
sonality is 


more a set ot postulates 


vhose acceptance is assumed or sought 


rather than a sequence of related hy 


potheses to be tested by crucial evi 


dence 
In addition to ceneral 


theory, many 


) these chapters present theories of 


varying degrees of specificity. Among 
them the sensory-tonic theory of Heinz 
Werner and Seymour Wapner offers the 
} 


clearest bridge between general psychol 


ogy and some ispects ol the Rorschach 
Che good chapter on developmental the- 
ory (Laurence Hemmendinger) draws 
Werner. That on the 
balance (J. L. Singer) 


Werner and Wapner’s concepts of the 


extensively 


Irom 


experience uses 


relations between sensory and motor 


processes. Another theory of great gen- 


erality, psychoanalysis, is not so well 


represented. It appears, meagerly and 


not too successfully, only in a chapter 


on issessing 


primary and = secondary 
process through the Rorschach content 


R. R. Holt and Havel). The 


chapter on the color response (David 


Joan 


Shapiro) offers a theory that presents 


the generality that color perceptions 
unlike those of form or movement. are 
spontaneous, unmediated, and therefore 
more primitive or emotional. 

The other Ror 
schach-bound. The chapter on organiza- 
tional activity (Marguerite R. Hertz) is 
1 scholarly and useful summary of Ror- 


schach methods but does not draw on 


‘theories’ are more 


other approaches to cognitive functions 
Similarly particular are the treatments 
of form perception (S. J. Korchin), of 


M and flexor and extensor M (Z. A. 
Piotrowski), and of an unusual inter- 
pretation of the white-space response 
(C. P. Fonda). The general psychology 
of perception seems to hold some ground 
in common with Rorschach psychology, 
yet it is rather hard to bring them to- 
gether. 


E,. RY theory that deserves the desig- 
nation should produce a series of test- 
ible hypotheses which generate empiri- 
cal research. All contributors (except 
the two European ones) accept the inti- 
mate relationship between theory and 
evidence and cite from 19 to 118 refer- 
The 


amount of empirical research is impres- 


ences, mainly to research studies 
sive, but its quality often is not. A re- 
viewer should treat a slip or two with 
charitable silence, but the shortcomings 
ire numerous enough to require a warn- 
ing that the reader should examine with 
a critical eye the original articles cited 
The chapter on the white-space re- 
sponse says, “The most clear-cut find- 
ings show that the higher a person’s rate 
n, the more likely he is to 

bright (21 


and self-sufficient (21) (p. 93) 


ingenious (21 


The 
‘(21)” reported, among other data, the 


thrice cited article designated by 


correlations of 37 non-Rorschach vari- 


ables with S. Two of these 37 correla- 


tions were what one 


The 


iuthors wisely drew no positive conclu- 


significant, about 


} 


would expect by chance origina] 


sion 


rhe present chapter extracts two 


conclusions, “bright” and ‘ingenious’ 


from an r of .197 with PMA reasoning 


PMA 


related, and a 


when five other scores are not 


significantly conclusion 
of “self-sufficient” from an r of —.251 
with the number of sociometric choices 
made 

The chapter on form perception, in 
support of the proposition that good 
form is a measure of ego strength, cites 
a nonsignificant r as positive evidence 
and gives in some detail the findings of 
an apparently positive study not con 
firmed by two replications (p. 118). An 
article cited as evidence for the mean- 
ing of flexor and extensor M suffers 
from such severe inconsistencies in its 
tables as to raise grave doubts about 
its competency (p. 137). In another in- 
stance, a 


finding on the internal-con- 


sistency reliability of the Rorschach is 
reported without qualification as “an 
average correlation of .85 for three 
groups” (p. 371) when the original re- 
search was concerned only with the re- 
liability of R, the number of responses 

Two chapters give results of their 
authors’ original studies not 
fully elsewhere. Neither presentation 
would have passed an editorial screen 
Two reported studies of the movement 


reported 


response are post hoc analyses lacking 
(pp. 139-141) An 
elaborate study of the scoring of con- 


cross-validation 


tent for primary and secondary proc- 
esses seemed strikingly confirmed for a 
group of 15 men and not confirmed at 
all for a group of 
314). Do the 
ference 


women (pp. 311 
dif- 
or a failure of cross-validation 


results show a sex 
that negates the method? Only further 
research can answer that question, and 
pending the emergence of such evidence 
the publication of 40 pages of detailed 
scoring instructions has perhaps been 
premature. 

Another striking characteristic of the 
book is the negative 
dence until the final chapter 
not already 


scarcity of evi- 
A reader 
well informed might re- 
ceive the impression that almost all re- 
search confirms the positions presented 
by the authors. Rorschach research is 
complex and much of it is conflicting 
Many of the generalizations would be 
that are 


not even listed in the bibliographies or 


challenged by worthy studies 


the name index. 


hes chapters near the end of the vol- 


ume supply the book’s most substantial 
contributions, The reviewer engaged in 
a fantasy of what might have happened 
if these chapters had been written first 
and made required reading for the other 
contributors. Lois and Gardner Murphy 
after a sensitive appraisal of Hermann 
Rorschach’s place in the development 
ot psychological thought, develop a the- 
ory of considerable generality in terms 
and the interde- 


of levels, functions 


pendence of functions. To sample all 
these might require a formidable instru- 
ment capable of evoking hundreds of re- 
sponses. Rorschach’s unique insight was 
that a single response might give multi- 
ple information about several levels and 


functions; but this attractive economy 
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basic to the widespread clinical use of 
the instrument, has its hazards for a 
genuine understanding of personality 
through research: sampling so 
much with so little gets one involved 
in contamination, in problems of low 
reliabilities which cannot be explained 
away ...” (p. 353). Rorschach’s pio- 
neering work might evoke three atti- 
tudes, write the Murphys, to revere 
him, to standardize and codify him, or 
to push on to new accomplishments 
which require a blending of earlier and 
contemporary methods. The authors fa- 
vor the third course, which demands the 
development of new techniques that re- 
tain the merits and correct the faults 
of the Rorschach. 

A similar conclusion is reached in the 
long and useful final chapter on va- 
lidity, by Jesse G. Harris, Jr. Here at 
last, many technical problems of the 


Rorschach receive the frank recognition 
they demand—the language of the ex- 
aminee and examiner, the sufficiency of 
sampling, the nature of criteria, and the 
effects of variations in conditions, ma- 
terials, and examiners. The chapter looks 
to the future. The Rorschach is neither 
as dead as its opponents-aver, nor as 
eternal as its faithful adherents believe 
It is a prelude to research on person- 
ality that has hardly begun. 


Rorschach Psychology is an honest rep- 
resentation of the contemporary state 
of its field, with all of its inspirations 
and confusions, all of its good and bad 
theory and research. As such it is a 
successful book that will stimulate both 
thoughts and feelings in the informed 
and critical reader and in the graduate 
student under appropriate guidance. It 


deserves to be read. 


The School Involves 


the Community 


‘Herbert A. Thelen 


Education and the Human Quest. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 


Pp. 224. $4.75. 


Reviewed by GLEN HEATHERS 


The author, Dr. Thelen, last year at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, is Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago 
and the author of Dynamics of Groups 
at Work (Univ. Chicago Press, 1954). 
He has taught natural science at high 
schools sponsored by the University of 
California and later the University of 
Chicago. In 1951 his community pro- 
gram for Chicago’s South Side won him 
an award and the review notes that the 
book under review has had special com- 
mendation by the American Library As- 
sociation. The reviewer, Dr. Heathers, 
is Professor of Education and Director 
of the Experimental Teaching Center of 
New York University. He has been a 
staff member of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, Director of the World 
Citizenship Study of the National Coun- 
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cil of the YMCAs, and a Research As- 
sociate of the Fels Research Institute 
for the Study of Human Development. 


NoTABLE Books Councrt of 


the American Library Association 
recently selected this volume as one of 
46 “notable books of 1960.’ This selec- 
tion is understandable for the book 
should appeal as much to laymen as to 
professional educators. It is written in 
a lively, nontechnical style, with copious 
examples. It offers a basic approach to 
educational change that challenges those 
who place their faith in demanding 
more from students, in strengthening 
the curriculum, in TV, in teaching ma- 
chines, or in team teaching. It calls for 
vigorous action to redwce “the fifty-year 
lag of education behind the social sci- 
ences.” 


Here is a new exposition, and a new 
defense, of what has come to be called 
progressive education. 


Though John 
Dewey is mentioned only in passing, 
his stamp is unmistakable in the em- 
phases given the process of inquiry, 
problems of living, and education for 
democracy. What is added beyond 
Dewey is mainly the technology of 
group dynamics. The author also brings 
to his task a substantial body of ideas 
and methods he has acquired during 
fifteen vears of research on social proc- 
esses. 

Thelen seeks to present both a the- 
ory of education and a program of ac- 
tion for the improvement of education 
His theory of education, better called 
a ‘viewpoint, relates conceptions of the 
individual, knowledge, and society. His 
notion of psychodynamics is, to say 
the least. out of date. In responding to 
stress, he says, the individual may em- 
ploy either reflex behavior or inquiry. 
His list of ‘reflexes’—fight, flight. im- 
mobilization, dependency, and seeking 
intimacy—confuses the unlearned with 
the learned. His assertion that the most 
fundamental human need is for au- 


tonomy can be debated. Perhaps au- 
tonomy should be everyone's basic goal 
but, if indeed it is, how many people 
keep that fact well hidden! 

The chapter, Anowledge: The Instinct 
for the Jugular, gives us, I suppose 
Thelen’s razor. Ducking the analogy. we 
note that he distinguishes knowledge 
from mere information by noting that 
it involves ‘meaning’ for the individual 
and depends on inquiry. The reader will 
look in vain for a systematic account 
of the process of inquiry, for the au- 
thor appears to be more concerned with 
the settings within which inquiry oc- 
curs and with the functions it serves 
for the individual and the group 

Thelen offers “personal inquiry” as 
the road to autonomy and to an indi- 
vidual Weltanschauung. Such inquiry 
is a blend of individual study bv the 
project method and of self-study. aided 
by individual and group counseling. He 
considers personal inquiry important 
but places more stress on inquiry in 
group contexts. 

It may surprise the reader that “group 
investigation,” not individual study, 
should be presented as the main way 


om 
4 
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ol acquiring knowledge, and that group 
investigation is justified as necessary to 
get students to acquire knowledge for 
which they have no immediate use 
rhelen evidently does not have great 
faith in students’ learning for the love 
ot learning. Since he both in 
social learning and in the autonomous 
learner, it would have been helpful, had 


he clarified how 


believes 


the two are related. 


— = the most valuable portion of 
the book deals with the 
that 


“reflective ac- 


tion involves 


group inquiry in 
learning to make wise decisions on mat- 
ters of policy and on the technological 
applications of knowledge. This enter- 
prise calls for the concerted efforts of 
parents. school administrators, teach- 
ers, and students in working toward the 
educational goals that, presumably, they 
hold in common. The school becomes a 
laboratory for planning and action to 
improve education. Living and learning 
it school become integrated with living 
ind learning at home and in the neigh- 
borhood 

rhis conception of educational change 
total community 


deserves serious attention as an alterna- 


is a function of the 
tive to the relatively fragmentary, rela- 
tively authoritarian, attitudes that now 
prevail. A decade ago, an historic at- 
tempt to apply this approach was made 
at Antioch College under the leadership 
of Douglas McGregor. Thelen reports a 
successful project of this nature in his 
home community in Chicago. In his 
chapter entitled, Do /t Yourself: the 
Greatest Project, he proposes that each 
community establish a “Citizens Edu- 
cation Council” to blend the virtues of 
organization in 


inquiry and 


planning 
and conducting educational change. 
In his educational 


change, Thelen leaves some large ques- 


proposals for 


tions unanswered. One concerns curricu- 
Who is what is to be 
taught? The author decries the highly- 
structured curriculum; yet one bane of 


lum to decide 


education under the banner of progres- 
sivism has been its tendency to lack 


structure in to be 


what is 
taught, and to whom, and when, and 
how. One cannot be sure that, by let- 
ting students learn what they want to 
learn, or by having local school leaders 
or parents decide 


respect of 


curricular contents 


and sequences, the highest achievements 
of education will have been served. 

In our democracy, the interests of 
state or nation often take precedente 
over the interests of the particular lo- 
How stand on the 
present concern of our national govern- 


cality does Thelen 
ment for strengthening the teaching of 
foreign lan- 
guage? Should there be a National Cur- 
Paul 


science, mathematics, and 


riculum Commission, as 


Hanna 
proposes? 

A closely related question concerns 
leadership for educational change. Train- 
ing for leadership is vigorously empha- 
sized in the movement of group-dynam- 


ics, and it 


was considered at length in 


Thelen’s earlier volume, Dynamics of 


Groups at Work. In the present volume, 


he does not 


discuss the roles to be 


played by experts in the different sub- 
ject matters, by professors of educa- 
tion, or by school administrators. As a 
university professor, does Thelen per- 
haps foster educational change only in 
the role of a ‘resource person’ or a ‘con- 
sultant,” or does he 
more active role in initiating and con- 
ducting new projects? 


truly assume a 


Certainly educator 
will find many stimulating ideas in this 
book. Particularly noteworthy are the 
author's approach to setting up “teach- 
able groups,” his proposal for a “Skill 
Dvelopment Laboratory,” and his views 
on resolving problems of the adolescent 
by providing for school-age youths more 
significant school 


the professional 


roles in and com- 


munity 


Liberal Eclecticism for Perception 
Charles M. Solley and Gardner Murphy 


Reviewed by Micuaet A. WALLACH and LisE WALLACH 


Gardner Murphy, as everybody knows, 
is in these days Director of Research at 
the Menninger Foundation and the au- 
thor of many scholarly books, of which 
one of the more 

( Basic 
1959, 4, 


from the 


Human Po- 
Books, CP, 
161-164). Solley, a PhD 
University of Illinois, was a 
participant in the Perceptual Learning 
Project at the Menninger Foundation 
Murphy. He is Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at Wayne State 
Detroit. He 
processes motivation. 
Michael Wallach, a Swarthmore AB, a 
Harvard PhD 
there 


recent is 
tentialities 1958; 


June 


under now 


University in writes on 
cognitive 
and once an instructor 
, late a fellow at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, is now Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. See his review 
of Thomson's Psychology of Thinking 
(Penguin, 1959; CP, July 1961, 6, 
246f.). Lise Wallach, a Kansas PhD 
under Fritz Heider and Alfred Baldwin 
and later instructor at Bryn Mawr, is 
now Assistant Professor of Psychology 


at Wellesley College. She is working on 
concept which she 
a kind of perceptual learning. 


formation thinks is 


6 bse aim of this book can best be 
indicated in the authors’ own words: 
“Scattered throughout the varied litera- 
ture, including developmental and ex- 
perimental studies, theoretical treatises 
psychoanalytical and psychiatric papers 
and books, there is rich, fertile, but un- 
organized information about how learn- 
ing (usually under the influence of 
motivation) influences the molar com- 
ponents of the perceptual act. This in- 
formation is so scattered and disorgan- 
ized that few people know of its exist- 
ence or scope. One might say that the 
major aim of this book, its raison d’étre, 
is to pull together and integrate this in- 
formation into a theoretically consistent 
frame of reference, incomplete though 
it may be” (p. 26). 

This is certainly an impressive goal. 
The authors have shown courage and an 
all too rare sense of the unity of psy- 
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chology in assembling between two cov- 
ers discussions of research, ranging from 
reports on psychiatric patients who were 
overwhelmed with painful memories 
when rigid muscles became relaxed, 
through experiments on figure-ground 
dominance, to Russian work on the ori- 
enting reflex. 

Solley and Murphy build their in- 
terpretation around the view that per- 
ceiving isan act not unlike motor re- 
sponding. This act they analyze into a 
temporally organized sequence of psy- 
chological events: expectancy, attend- 
ing, reception, trial-and-check, and the 
percept—with autonomic and_proprio- 
ceptive arousal considered as both in- 
fluenced by and influencing the later 
stages. Each of these events reveals the 
effects of experience and motivation, 
and it is the authors’ intention to for- 
mulate an integrated theory concerning 
the ways in which these effects operate. 

Expectancy is thought to reflect the 
environmental probabilities which the S$ 
has experienced, but also to be modified 
by motives. Attending is conceived of as 
an act of orientation which can be con- 
ditioned through reward training 

Into reception, learning is said to 
enter in two principal ways: through 
habituation, where repetition of a stimu- 
lus leads to a decrease in its ability to 
elicit response, and through sensitiza- 
tion, where the opposite of habituation 
occurs. The authors provide, unfortu- 
nately, no specification as to when one 
or the other ought to obtain. Sensitiza- 
tion is assumed to cover the sensory 
integration of Birch and Bitterman, the 
Gibsons’ concept of differentiation, and 
sensory preconditioning. It is not en- 
tirely clear, however, that inclusion of 
all these three lines of work under one 
concept is warranted, for, while sensory 
integration and sensory preconditioning 
can be conceptualized in terms of S-S 
learning or some other type of an as- 
sociative process of enrichment, it was 
exactly the Gibsons’ contention that 
this could not be done with the phe- 
nomena to which they were drawing 
attention. 

Nor are the authors always as careful 
as one would wish in analyzing evidence. 
For example, they present Ivo Kohler’s 
experiments as supporting their view 
that percepts become conditioned to 
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particular response patterns. In one ex- 
periment that they report, the Ss wear 
glasses in which the right half of each 
plate-glass eye-piece is yellow and the 


glasses, after wearing them 
days, the authors say that eve-move- 
ments to the right lead to the percep- 
tion of yellow while eye-movements to 
the left lead to the perception of blue. 


eye-movements 
lead to the perception of blue, and those 
to the left lead to yellow. The Inns- 
bruck studies, rather than showing the 
conditioning of percepts themselves to 


the occurrence of long-term perceptual 
adaptations that can become dependent 
upon such movements, as well as upon 
other variables. 

Expectancy, attending, and reception 
do not directly lead to the percept it- 
self. There is next a stage of trial-and- 
check in which the sensory stimuli are 
tentatively assimilated 
schemata with which they may or may 
not be congruent. If not sufficiently con- 
gruent, another trial-and-check ensues 


Ri selection of evidence at times 


seems somewhat arbitrary. Thus, in con- 


proprioceptive arousal 
that these internal signals can function 
to stabilize or distort the percept or the 
trial-and-check process; yet the major 
perceptual evidence cited in support of 
this contention is a study by Snyder 
with only five subjects. Given a_rec- 
e of fixed width, S’s task on each 
is to adjust its height until the 
rectangle appears square. On some trials 
if S makes the adjustment below a cer- 
tain height and calls the figure square 
he receives a shock (without awareness 


strong tendency to underset the height 
(i.e., to call the figure square when too 
short), succeeding trials led to a sys- 
tematic increase in height settings up 
to the point where these approached 
veridicality and then overshot equality 

Apart from the fact of the small sam- 
ple and the fact that this type of ex- 
periment, as we are told, has been dis- 
the lack of a control condi- 


tion, with the same experiment re- 
peated without shock, makes it difficult 
to accept Snyder’s results as evidence 
for the effects of internal signals on 
perception. The tendency to set the 
square too short when practice begins 
may simply be an example of the verti- 
cal-horizontal illusion, which consists in 
overestimation of the vertical as com- 
pared with the horizontal. With respect 
to the tendency for height settings to 
increase as a function of successive 
trials, we may note that practice alone 
without reinforcement or knowledge ot 
results, has been shown to decrease a 
variety of geometrical illusions, some 
times even leading to a reversal of the 
illusion. 

Instead of concentrating on admittedly 
preliminary data, whose relevance is not 
entirely clear in any case, it might have 
been better to sample from Werner and 
Wapner’s and from Witkin’s researches 
which have indeed demonstrated that 
as Solley and Murphy assert, the rol 
of internal signals in visual perceiving 
is extremely important 

Che last stage in the sequence is rej 
resented by attainment of the organ- 
ized percept itself. The authors con 
sider as an example of this attainment 
the segregation of the phenomenal field 
into figure and ground. In general. her 
and elsewhere, the volume leans heavily 
upon a large number of studies growing 
out of the early experiment by Schafer 
and Murphy. On the whole these studies 
indicate that, in an ambiguous figure 
ground situation, rewarded profiles tend 
to be reported as figure and punished 
profiles as ground. Many exceptions to 
this generalization are presented, how- 
ever, particularly with regard to the role 
of punishment. It is noted, for example 
that a number of experiments on clarity 
of perception and perceptual thresholds 
as well as on figure-ground, support the 
proposition that punished material will 
be perceived more readily if the condi- 
tions of presentation suggest to S that 
escape from or avoidance of the pun- 
ishment is possible. Research also is 
described where, although no escape or 
avoidance is possible, the punished ma- 
terial is still perceived more readily 
The authors state, in connection with 
some of this latter work, that punish- 
ment may act as an ‘emphasizer; but 
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all 
left half blue. Upon removing these a 
Kohler, however, actually found the al 
motor movement lave ce trated + 
ae 
sideri et it nd 
ae 
of the relation between height and Ls 
shock). While initially there was a 9 
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the conditions under which such em- 
phasis should be expected are not clear. 

There remains the further problem of 
the extent to which the measures de- 
scribed really indicate changes in per- 
ception over and above changes in re- 
sponse tendencies. The authors, early in 
the book, point with incisiveness to the 
need for converging operations as a 
means for insuring that the 
effects observed are in fact perceptual 


necessary 


As one interesting suggestion for a con- 
verging this kind, they 
note that “if a subject reports that one 
of two alternatives 


operation of 


is ‘figure’ and the 
other is ‘ground,’ then stimulus generali- 


zation should 


along the dimen- 
more than along 
No such 


converging operations were used in the 


occur 
sions of the figure 


those of the ground” (p. 17) 


studies reported, however, and the ab- 
sence of such operations does not seem 
to be taken 
pretation of these 

\ salient 
sensitivity to the 


into account in the inter- 
studies. 

virtue of this volume is its 
field 


and its attempt to place diverse find 


history of the 
ings in a common perspective. In their 


desire to integrate, however, the authors 
fall prey on occasion to fashioning lists 
ot points of view instead of striving for 
This 


for instance, in 


syntheses seems to be the 


their 


schemata 


case, 
discussions of 
Although their 


an explanatory the 


autism and 


goal seems to be 
ory and they suggest some explanatory 
mechanisms in 


book 


terpretations of 


the early part of the 
these are seldom used in the in- 
For the 
furnish- 
ing phenomena with descriptive labels 


experiments 
most part they seem to be 
rather than giving them explanations 

Although we 


thors 


cannot feel that the au- 
goal of a theory integrating the 
different points of view concerning the 
effects of experience on perception has 
been achieved, the rich variety of ap- 
proaches which they have presented 
suggests that such a goal may, indeed, 
be incapable of accomplishment. What 
Solley and Murphy have achieved is a 
widely ranging review of relevant litera- 
ture, a review written with a refreshing 
awareness of historical and clinical con- 
texts 


Good Talk about the Nervous 
System and Behavior 


Mary A. B. Brazier (Ed.) 


The Central Nervous System and Behavior. (Transactions of the Third 
Conference, 21-24 Feb. 1960.) New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 


1960. Pp. 475. $7.50. 


Reviewed by. ARTHUR J 


The editor of this book and the 
series is Dr. 
physiologist at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston. She is English 
with a London PhD, an expert 
trophysiologist electroencephalog- 
rapher, the author of Activ- 
ity of the Nervous System (Macmillan, 
1951). The Riope lle, has 
heen for two Director of the 
Verkes Laboratories of Primate Bi- 
ology, successor to Yerkes, Lashley, and 
Nissen. He is a Wisconsin PhD and es- 
tablished the Primate Behavior Labora- 


tory at Emory University in 


editor 


of the neuro- 


Brazier, a 


elec- 
Electrical 


reviewer, Dr 


vears 


Georgia, 


where he taught for seven vears 


’ | ‘HE conference program of the Jo- 
siah Macy, Jr 


Foundation is an 
in which 
1 few presentations are made each day 


experiment in ¢ ommunication 


by and to a 


small group of interested 
(and interesting) participants. The num- 
ber of prepared presentations is re 
duced to a minimum in order to permit 
maximal group interchange. This policy 
is adhered to in the present conference 
and the virtues and vices of this ap- 
proach are plainly evident. 


The 


is believed that 


conferences are held because it 


there is only one sub- 
that na- 


whole. and 


ject matter for science, nature 
ture must 


that a 


be studied as a 
multidisciplinary approach is 
needed for understanding. Scientists, on 
the other hand, because of numerous rea- 
sons, such as lack of training and uni- 
versity departmentalization, have tun- 
nel vision, if not myopia as well, and 
see only the domains in which they 
were trained. Naturally, the solution is 
to increase the amounts of communica- 


RIOPELLI 


tion between scientists of different disci- 
plines and residence. 

It is a fact of 
that this view 


our scientific culture 
is maintained at a time 
when numerous symposiums are held 
each year, interdisciplinary societies hold 
annual with thousands in at- 
tendance, and multidisciplinary journals 
like Scientific American 
Scientist enjoy wide circulation. Indeed, 


many today decry the rise in multiply 


meetings 


American and 


authored books and transactions of sym- 
posia and the decline of works by single 
individuals 

Whether or not the presumed insula- 
tion of scientists has been as deleterious 
or the solution as successful as has been 
neither be 
proved readily. It 


assumed can decided or 
can also be mooted 
whether it is better to bring scientists 
together to talk or to conduct research 

The belief in the salutary effect of 
communication between scientists of dif- 
ferent disciplines gives meaning to the 
structure of the present conference. Its 
purpose was not to solve a problem but 
to raise many. Thus, few restraints were 
imposed on the participants or the pro- 
gram. The theme of this conference. 
maturation of the central nervous sys- 
tem in relation to behavior, is, 
ingly 


accord- 
barely discernible either in most 
of the presentations or in the group in- 
ter changes. This is not to say that the 
presentations are unimportant; quite the 
contrary, the data 

good and challenging. 


presented are all 


5 evolution of man’s brain is re- 
viewed by H. W. Magoun, Louise Dar- 
ling, and J. Prost. The review is accom- 
panied by 74 sensitively selected and 
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significantly annotated photographs and 
drawings. They raise again the unan- 
swered question of why man’s present 
brain size was attained by Neanderthal, 
man, “about 100,000 years before any 
significant use was made of it.” They 
propose the fascinating notion that man’s 
rapid intellectual advance occurred be- 
cause man has been able to substitute 
for phylogenetic modification matura- 
tional changes in his brain acquired 
during post-natal life. Thus, man’s intel- 
lectual advance is greatest between the 
ages of 4 and 20, when the brain in- 
creases by about 120 grams only, rather 
than during the first four vears of life 
when it expands by almost a kilogram 
Maturation of the brain’s functional ca- 
pacity is related instead to cytological 
complexity. 

Eugene Roberts’ section on biochemi- 
cal maturation of the CNS is directed 
toward an analysis of the changes with 
age of chemical factors that are asso- 
ciated with the generation and conduc- 
tion of nerve impulses, especially GABA 
(gamma-aminobutyric acid). This com- 
pound and related others are shown to 
increase rapidly to a steady concentra- 
tion in the brain of chicks within the 
first few days after hatching. That fact 
was pounced upon by several of the 
participants to suggest a correlation 
with possible behavioral acts which ap- 
pear at the same time. Temporal coinci- 
dence is, however, an unreliable basis 
for assigning causative basis. 


- second paper dealing with onto- 


genetic changes in behavior is by Harry 
Harlow on affectional responses, the es- 
sential points of which are familiar to 
American psychologists. A rather jar- 
ring point raised in this discussion is 
Harlow’s skepticism that there is any 
fundamental difference between matura- 
tion and the process of learning. 

W. H. Bridger has attempted to take 
the two signaling systems of Pavlov, to 
show that numerous others have pro- 
posed analogous dichotomous systems, 
and to show further that man shares 
the instinctive sensory-perceptual realm 
(first signaling systems) with lower ani- 
mals but that the second signaling sys- 
tem (symbolic functioning, conceptual 
thinking) is man’s alone. Yet both sys- 
tems are shaped by the culture. 
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In view of the felt importance of in- 
ternational communication, it is not sur- 
prising that foreign participants were 
important in the conference. The pres- 
entations of the Russians, particularly, 
will help acquaint American investi- 
gators with the work being carried on 
in the Pavlovian tradition, something al- 
most totally abandoned in this country 
but which now is rapidly long revived 

A. N. Sokolov’s discussion concerns 
the nonspecific orienting reflex and its 
properties and the neuronal model 
which is significant for the structure of 
the orienting reflex and the conditioned 
response. The neuronal model, built up 
after many repetitions, is a chain of 
neural cells which preserve the infor- 
mation about the intensity, the quality, 
the duration, and the order of pres- 
entation of the stimuli. This concept 
will, to many, be similar to Hebb’s con- 
cept of the cell assembly. The orienting 
reflex is established when the sensory 
input is discordant with the neuronal 
model. This orienting reflex increases 
sensory discriminability through direct 
neural channels and through an_ indi- 
rect, vascular mechanism 

A. R. Luria, who is remembered for 
his early studies on the role of tension 
in learning, has contributed a summary 
of his ingenious researches on the volun- 
tary control of behavior in young chil- 
dren. He describes three states, of which 
the most revealing appears to be the 
second in which the semantic side ot 
speech fails if it comes into conflict 
with the motor side. 

The third foreign participant, R. A 
Hinde, an ethologist, presents data to 
show that some complex stimuli evoke 
simultaneously approach and avoidance 
responses in birds. 

Out of these diverse presentations a 
conference was made with most of the 
papers generating mostly relevant dis- 
cussion. These published transactions 
will be of limited use to most investi- 
gators of behavior as a reference hand- 
book or as a source of references to a 
specified topic, but the publication it- 
self is only an incidental outcome of 
the conference. The principal purpose 
of the conference was to permit face 


to face conversation among scientists 
with different backgrounds, and _ that 
goal was fully achieved. 


The Nightmare of 


Rationality 
Thomas C. Schelling 


The Strategy of Conflict. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. x + 309. $6.25. 


Reviewed by KENNETH E. BoULDING 


The author, Schelling, is Professor of 
Economics at Harvard University and 
an Associate for the Center for Inter 
national Affairs there. Two of his bet 
ter known books are National Income 
Behavior (.WcGraw-Hill, 1951) and In 
ternational Economics (17958, Allyn and 
Bacon). The reviewer, Boulding, is Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University 
of Michigan, and the author of nearly 
a dozen books of which some of the 
more recent are The Organizational 
Revolution (Harper, 1953), Economic 
Analysis (3rd ed., Harper, 1955), Th 
Image (Univ. Michigan Press, 1956) 
Principles of Economic Policy (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1958), and Conflict and De- 
fense (1961). 


— is a brilliant and important 
book, which makes 


significant 
move toward establishing a body of 
analytical theory in the abstract field 
of conflict processes. The basic tool is 
game theory, which is in turn an ex- 
tension of the economist’s attempt to 
build a theory of rational behavior. It 
is no accident, therefore, that Schelling 
is a professor of economics, for the kind 
of theory that he builds is a natural 
extension of the economist’s way of 
thinking and may, therefore, be some- 
what unfamiliar to the psychologist 

The field of social phenomena from 
which this theory abstracts, however, is 
not the production-and-exchange com- 
plex of the economist but the field of 
military relations, that is to say, the 
field of the relations of organizations 
which «are specialized in conflict. Con- 
flictual relations of this type are not, of 
course, confined to military organiza- 
tions but are observable in some de 
gree in almost all phases of social life 
for instance, in the family, in churches 


We 
\ 
§ 
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and in firms. Military organizations 
(armed forces), however, have almost 
no other function beyond carrying on 
a conflictual relationship, so that the 
Schelling theory might quite properly 
claim to be a pure theory of military 
relations. Oddly enough, it is a theory 
of military relations which does not 
really include a theory of war itself. 
The world of Schelling is a world of 
threats, promises, commitments, deter- 
potentials, and the 
like, all of which involve the use of the 


rents, capabilities 


possibility of war in a nonwar relation- 
ship. Once war actually breaks out, one 
feels, the Schelling system has come to 
a boundary and a new type of relation- 
ship takes over, one based much more 
on actualities than on potentials, on per- 
formances rather than on threats. One 
is tempted, therefore, to call it a theory 
of diplomacy, as representing the rela- 
tionship of hostile states at peace. This 
too, however, would be a little mis- 
leading, for the Schelling theory does 
not cover the subtleties of diplomatic 
discourse and tells us very little about 
the course of negotiation or the roads 
to agreement and settlement. The closest 
model is that of military relations, dur- 
ing peacetime, but without the diplo- 
mats, that is to sav, without overt com- 
munications among the parties. The 
processes which Schelling considers are 
essentially reaction processes, in which 
one party acts, and the other reacts 
and the first reacts to the second’s 
reaction, and so ad infinitum. Agree- 
ments, if they exist, are tacit rather 
than explicit and consist it 


parallel 
habits of behavior on the part of the 


parties 


I t is impossible in a brief review even 
to summarize the richness of theoreti- 
cal system which this book contains. 
Though it begins with game theory, it 
goes far beyond the usual mathemati- 
cal limits, just as economic theory in 
the hands of a master extends beyond 
the calculus of maximation. In his Ap- 
pendix B, Schelling makes what is to 
my mind an important contribution to 
the pure theory of games, in pointing 
out the possibility, the necessity even, 
of assuming asymmetry in the strategies 
of the two parties. For the most part, 
however, this book is an exercise in ap- 


plied game theory, rather than in the 
pure, and it will not necessarily please 
the mathematicians. The light which it 
throws, however, on the exact nature of 
threats and promises, on the importance 
of “saliency” in the establishment of 
tacit agreements, on the relationship 
between commitment to a position and 
bargaining power, and, therefore, on 
the paradoxical bargaining strength of 
the weak whose implicit threats must 
be believed because they have. no al- 
ternatives, and on many similar aspects 
of social systems establishes it as a ma- 
jor theoretical contribution. 

The very importance and virtues of 
this work, however, make its limitations, 
if they are unrecognized, all the more 
dangerous. As long as Schelling occupies 
a middle ground of applied theory and 
is discussing an abstract and general- 
ized version of aspects of the empirical 
world, it is hard to praise his work too 
highly. When, however, he steps out- 
side of this arena to give advice about 
the real world of international relations, 
then he runs the grave danger of mis- 
taking his abstraction for the reality 
and of falling into disastrous error. Po- 
litical and social relations are much 
richer and more complex than military 
relations. Schelling’s world, rational as 
it pretends to be, is in reality a world 
of rational nightmare, devoid of “mercy, 
pity, peace and love,” slipping into ra- 
tional deceit, rational cruelty, endless 
and implacable rational hostility, ra- 
tional despair, and rational terror. It all 
ends, one fears, in the rational lunacy 
of eventual mutual annihilation. One 
fears Schelling has been seduced by the 
Rand Corporation which he so much 
admires. Paul Johnson (New States- 
man, 12 May 1961, p. 754) has de- 
scribed these mental attitudes as “por- 
nography,” especially for “able young 
officers with intellectual pretensions.” 
The analogy is exact; the pornographic 
is that which substitutes a picture for 
a reality. It is desirable to have art, and 
it is desirable to have clear abstract 
theories of military relations. To mis- 
take either of these for reality itself is 
disastrous. 


The great basic activity is unconscious 
F. Nretzcne (1844-1890) 
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“A JouRNAL OF Book REVIEWS” 


S* YEARS ago CP began life with an 
VY alias, A Journal of Book Reviews, 
a qualifying specification that indicated 
the medium through which the con- 
temporary scene in psychology would be 
viewed. Except for an occasional ra- 
tionalized self-indulgence. CP has not 
ventured beyond this pale. There are 
many ways in which contemporary psy- 
chology can be presented and perceived, 
but in general CP has abided by its in- 
structions: it has reviewed books. 
There are, however, a good many dif- 
ferent ways of reviewing books, and it 
seems appropriate, as CP now passes 
from childhood to adolescence, to ex- 
amine its early years as to what it has 
been and especially as to what it has 
not been. Now, if ever. would be the 
time to begin working on its worse 
faults. Altogether CP has thought of 
eight ways in which it might have been 
different, in which a choice was made 
with consequences. but each of them is 
connected, at least indirectly. with the 
major question of CP’s primary goal. 
Is it CP’s chief function to purvey in- 
formation, or does it rather undertake 
to stimulate thought, trusting that dis- 
cussion and criticism will carry with 
them enough information to leave its 
readers sufficiently informed as well as 
stimulated? It is this second alternative 
that CP chose in 1955 when policy was 
being laid down, and now is the time to 
consider whether the choice was good, 
whether CP cheated by giving its read- 
ers too much excitement and too little 
peaceful fact. 
. For the most part CP's mail has 
brought in praise. ever since the first 
vear when readers complained about the 
pictures, the large-type citations, the 
review titles, the aphorisms. and all the 
white space that goes along -with this 
posh style of living. but incidental praise 
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CP SPEAKS 


is no poll, for protest usually lingers 
quietly below the threshold until it 
builds up enough pressure to explode 
Last summer, however, one reader did 
indeed explode in his own behalf and 
on behalf of many other “disgruntled 
readers” (so he wishing CP 
would settle down to facts and stop 


said), 


talking about reviews’ being inevitably 
idiosyncratic (CP, July 1961, 6, 238f.) 
He knew what he wanted, this corre- 
spondent did, and, of course, he was 
already getting quite a lot of it, al- 
though not enough—not enough fact 
and too much opinion. 

CP in those days used to say of itself 
that it was not a ‘service journal.’ but 
in this context service was not the right 
word. Is stimulation no service to a 
mind that needs excitement so badly 
that it builds up its own hallucinations 
under extreme sensory deprivation? It is 
for this reason that dissent, by stimu- 
lating, performs a service, as CP has 
just remarked (C/’, Nov. 1961, 6, 395) 
Doubt too is good—Descartes thought 
it was—for its occurrence is proof that 
mind is alive. Said Judge Jerome Frank 
thirty vears ago: “The acceptance of 
everything as transitory, the welcome of 
new doubts, the zest of adventure 
in investigating the conventional—these 
are the life-cherishing attitudes, 
the attituces of the so-called scientific 
mind, . the emotionally adult or na- 
ture mind” (CP, May 1961, 6, 149) 

Now what are these eight choices that 
CP says it made and has tried to hold to? 

(1) Criticism. From the start CP told 
its reviewers not to abstract the books 
but to criticize them. A reviewer was to 
talk about a book and in doing so to 
indicate the range and nature of its con- 
tent. He was to note the book’s pur- 
pose and assess the author’s success in 
achieving it. He was to place the book 
in perspective, historically and within 
the contemporary scene. Solid criticism 


of this sort should carry enough intor- 
mation with it to satisfy the reader's 
need for description 

(2) Truth’s servomechanism. To en 
courage value-judgments about books 1s 
to open the way for idiosyncracy in as- 
sessment. Even when the reviewer tries 
to found his assessment firmly on fact 
and inexorable logic, his unconscious 
biases will slip in and his conclusion 
will differ from the equally careful judg- 
ment of another critic. Plainly this diff- 
culty results from CP’s having invited 
criticism. CP insists that the remedy lies 
in repeated criticism and counter-criti- 
cism, in dissent to dissent to dissent. in 
the columns of ON THE OTHER HAND 
With continuing rejoinder and _ riposte 
the Spielraum within which disagree 
ment can persist gets smaller, and agree 
ment between dissidents, which is all 
that ‘truth’ is in this context, is ap 
proached 

(3) Stimulation. It is thus in the 
clash and interaction of ideas that criti- 
cism and dissent produce stimulation 
CP said in January 1956 that it aimed 
to be interesting (CP, 1, 13). No small 
part of the interest that it has aroused 
in its readers comes from this freedom 
to criticize and dissent. The letters ir 
8-point type get read as fully, perhap 
even a little more carefully, than the 
reviews in 9-point. Criticism provides 
social stimulus, and there 


s alwavs 
terest in a contest 

(4) Responsibility. Freedom for idio 
syncrasy needs to be coupled with re 
sponsibility. CP has perhaps not always 
kept every reviewer in line and the most 
bitter dissents have arisen when the first 
critic was blind to the book author's 
values or even to his stated facts. On 
the other hand, those who find C?P’s re- 
viewing too uniformly favorable argue 
some of them do—that CP’s criticism 
is not objective enough and would be 
more valid if it were given anonymousl\ 
CP has steadily set its face against 
anonymous reviewing, choosing candid 
honest onymity as preferable. Ano- 
nymity can cloak prejudice and per- 
sonal hostility fully as easily as onymity 
vields to generosity or the fear of giv- 
ing offense 

(5) Depreciation. Every now and then 
a counter-critic remarks that a book. if 
it is really as poor as its reviewer made 
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out, should not have been reviewed at 
all. Of course CP has preferred to re- 
View the more important and the more 
psychological books, and the really bad 
books as a rule have been screened out 
the author's 
and his friends’ superego, the publisher 
and his readers, 


by a succession of sieves 


the editor and his re- 
viewers. Nevertheless an important bad 
book ought to be reviewed and also 
some others at the lower level in order 
to keep the perspective of contempo- 
rary published 


psychology clear, and 


also because the negative judgment 
about_ the book in the first place may 
be idiosyncratic, needing to be corrected 


presently by the servomechanism ot 
dissent 

(6) Length. CP has favored longish 
reviews—from 500 to 2000 words, some- 
times longer for special reasons, almost 
never shorter except by inadvertence. It 
is almost 


by furnishing perspective and develop 


impossible to be interesting 
ng well-founded criticism in less than 

0 words. Some length is necessary if 
these goals are to be gained. and CP 


thinks that many reviewers enjoy the 
freedom of being able to say their savs 
without severe constraints. Nevertheless 
t is still true that the 4000-word man 
finds a 1500-word ceiling excruciating 
Chere was one reviewer who tried—but 
vain—to fill a 1500-word assignment 
with 10,000 words 

Idealism. The reviewers and Con- 
sultants have all worked for CP with 
out pay—in these days when consult- 
ints tees can be enormous as compared 
At first 


CP was frustrated: how could it com- 


th earlier academic standards 


mand talent with so little to give in re- 
turn? Must psychology’s poverty keep 
(/ interior to the Saturday Review and 
the Vew York Book Review? 


During the last four years this feeling 


Times 
has. however. evaporated. CP believes 
that it has had the best talent psychol- 
ogy had available, even though some of 
psychology’s most talented wise men 
steadfastly refuse to undertake review- 
ng. Psychology’s best is, moreover 
better and more abundant than CP ever 
expected it to be. The pay has been 
found partly in prestige, but also in the 
fun of being involved cooperatively in 
a largish common enterprise. Describing 
1956 


the reviewers, because readers of 


said they did not know who the review- 


ers were, turned out unexpectedly to 
be prestige-pay. Reward has, moreover, 
been autocatalytic. An important tal- 
ented reviewer increases CP's prestige 
which helps CP then to secure another 
important able reviewer. CP has no rea- 
son to be despondent over psychology’s 
modern commercialism 

(8) Training. When CP was choosing 
its goals in 1955 it included among them 
a desire, somewhat diffidently expressed 
to contribute to good writing among 
\merican psychologists. It asked: “Can 
not psychologists write well?” and com- 
mented further: “The embryo CP won- 
dered, hoped, and was not too sure. CP 
means to be interesting, and interesting 
writing is good writing” (CP, Jan. 1956 
1, 13). This bit of CP’s mission had an 
educational slant, and CP thinks its ef- 
tort has had an effect, that American 
diffident 


than they 


psychologists are less about 


trving to write well were 


when C. P. Snow’s “two cultures’ 


science and humanism—were supposed 
to be There 
work. The 


good writers have been coming out of 


incapable of symbiosis 


have been two processes at 


hiding and asking for space The poor 
writers have been trying to write up to 
the good writers, and CP has been enor- 
mously gratified by the tolerance with 
which so many reviewers have accepted 
arbitrarily in ac- 


heavy editing. given 


cordance with CP’s own assured idio- 
syncrasies as to what would make the 
review clearer and more interesting. So 
bolder 
better, and CP 


looks upon its sexennium with the con- 


the good writezs have become 


and the poor writers 
viction that so much progress has now 
heen made that American psychologists 
might just as well keep on along the 
same path. How much better is intelli- 


gibility than dubiety! And how much 


lovelier is fun than hard work! If it is 
the duty of the scientist to communi- 
cate his results, why should he not also 
take on the responsibility for getting his 
communications read, for being interest- 
ing? At any rate CP chose this mission 
among the others and sees no reason to 
believe that American psychologists can- 
not command the English medium—or 
that those who do not cannot learn. 


None of these aspirations of CP’s was 


essential 


You could have a journal of 


short, uncritical, anonymous, dull ab- 


stracts, and it would perform an im- 
portant service function. Not everyone 
likes CP for what it has been, but CP 
has had goals, has tried hard to reach 
to them, has failed on occasion but suc- 
ceeded on others, and now leaves the 
old home to live with a new editor where 
certainly some of the old aspirations will 
seem obsolete. Let the Zeitgeist control 
Trust him. He has Fillmore Sanford to 


guide him and what more could CP ask? 
REVIEWER 


critics want “better” review- 
ers; the authors want peer review- 


ers; the 


THe THIRTEENTH 


friends of “abused” authors 


want multiple reviewers; and they all 
write as if CP were omniscient, presci- 
ent, and omnipotent, as if CP’s failure 
to please them were merely a failure to 
CP's 


failures to please are due, not to its in 


select correctly whereas most of 


formational incompetence, but to its 


motivational incapacity. Some people 


never write reviews; some hardly ever: 
all are choosy; and even the avid re- 
viewer may find the invitation out of 
phase with his leisure. For a long time 


CP's 


fusals before an acceptance. There were 


record stood at nine—eight re- 


two cases. Then it went up to ten. Now 
as CP, hands over the torch to its suc- 
stands at 


cessor-motivator, the record 


thirteen: twelve persons refused and 
then the thirteenth not only said Yes 
but sent in a really good review. Wis- 
dom is: power in the sense that it is a 
sine qua non to success, but without 
motivation it is just not enough. Syl- 
logisms do not have to end in action 
When we know more about the neces 
sary techniques, all editors can and 
should be hypnotists 


& 


I have made a ceaseless effort not to 

ridicule, not to bewail, nor to scorn hu- 

man actions, but to understand them 
(Sedulo 


ridere, non 


curavi humanas acttones non 


lugere, neque de té stari, sed 
intelligere ) 


SPINOZA 
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Analysis of Language with a 


Behavioral Bias 


Willard Van Orman Quine 


Word and Object. Cambridge, Mass.: 


Technology Press, Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology; New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960. Pp. xvi 4 


294. $5.50. 


Reviewed by EUGENE H 


The author Quine—see what the re- 
viewer eminence—has 
been at Harvard since his summa cum 
laude at Oberlin in 1930, as Fellow with 
a PhD in 1932, as Junior Fellow in the 
Society of Fellows, and then much later 
as one of the distinguished Senior Fel- 


says about his 


lows, as instructor, professor, and, since 
1955, Edgar Pierce Professor of Phi- 
losophy. There interludes 
with teaching at Oxford, teaching at 
San Paulo, and germinating at the Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Behav- 
toral Sciences, the year the reviewer 
was also there. Quine has written more 


have been 


than half a dozen books on logic since 
1934 and has also cooperated with other 
writers in essays about the philosophy 
of Alfred Whitehead and Rudolph Car- 
nap—different books, of course. The re- 
viewer, Galanter, is a Swarthmore AB 
with a University of Pennsylvania PhD 
under Nelson Goodman in 1953. He has 
been a Fellow at Harvard and is now 
Professor of Psychology in the newly 
organized Department of Psychology 
(since 1958) at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. When at the Behavioral Cen- 
ter he cooperated with George Miller 
and Karl Pribram in writing Plans and 
the Structure of Behavior (Holt, 1960; 
CP, July 1960, 5, 209-211). 


VAN ORMAN QUINE, Edgar 
Pierce Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University, is one of the great 
analytical philosophers and logicians in 
the world. A new book from him is an 
important occasion to the professional 
philosopher. To the professional psy- 
chologist it is of importance only as a 
scholarly event, unless it promises en- 
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GALANTER 


issues or it 
bases philosophical conclusions on psy- 
Although 
the first few chapters would appear to 
do the latter, I maintain that they do 
not, but rather that they clarify certain 
important technical questions. Specifi- 


lightenment technical 


chological facts or theories. 


cally, Quine demonstrates that a com- 
mon form of psychological inquiry yields 
indeterminate results. 

The object of the book is to explore 
the philosophical implications of a de- 
tailed analysis of language. Are there 
‘things’ to which sentences refer? Can 
sentences in two languages ‘mean .the 
same thing?” Are some parts of lan- 
guage logically prior to others? These 
and similar issues constitute the topics 
of inquiry. 

The author approaches his task with 
a collection of ideas. A central one can 
be called a ‘behavioral bias.’ That is to 
say, whatever constitutes an appropriate 
analysis of language, it will be based on 
the evidence of human dispositions to 
react in certain recordable ways. Now 
this may sound like psychology, but it 
is not psychology: it is a statement 
of the canons of evidence that are to 
be accepted. The comments, “Actual 
memories mostly are traces not of past 
sensations but of past conceptualizations 
or verbalization” (p. 3), or, “[a] 
theory ...is a fabric of sentences 
variously associated to one another and 
to non-verbal stimuli by the mechanism 
of conditioned response” (p. 11), sug- 
gest even more strongly that Quine 
plans to base philosophical truth on 
psychological conjectures. But surely he 
means these comments as locutions for 
the kinds of behavior he plans to study, 


VAN ORMAN QUINE 


not as 


We 
find this view supported in the sentence 


a theory of the behavior 


“Such skipping (from one statement to 
another far removed) which exceeds the 
arch analogy, seems a basically hum- 
drum affair: a transitivity of condition- 
ing.” Thus, the psychologist who turns 
to the section Ways of Learning Words, 
with the expectation of enlightenment 
about verbal learning, is bound to be 
disappointed. Quine does not really care 
(professionally) about verbal learning 
but the fact that 
some words must be learned contextu- 


rather, say, about 


ally, and others by analogy. He uses 


S-R 
learning theory for exposition, not for 


some of the technical jargon of 
explanation.- There is gcod and bad in 


this procedure. He gives wider use to 
psychological coinage, yet he may un- 
dercut his own argument by an appar- 


ent dependence on psychological theory 


"hs first of the seven chapters, then, 
appears to justify the acceptance of 
physical things, and the social 
dations of 


foun- 
language on _ psychological 
grounds. This is not, however, the case, 
for the psychology is incidental to the 
arguments. On the hand. the 
second chapter, although apparently also 
based on 


other 
psychological phenomena, 


deals analytically with a problem of 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING A:C:C 
PSYCHOLOGY TEXTS 


SKINNER CUMULATIVE RECORD, Enlarged Edition 


By B. F. Skinner, Harvard University. The selections in this cumu- 
lative record of Dr. Skinner's work in psychology have been culled 
from his contributions to magazines, technical journals, and books. 
Dr. Skinner has added three papers to the thirty others: The Design 
of Cultures, Why We Need Teaching Machines. and Pigeons in a 
Pelican. 496 pages, illustrated. Just published 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES AND 
CROSS-CULTURAL RESEARCH 


By Gardner Lindzey, University of Minnesota. This monograph 
focuses upon the problems and contributions generated by the exten- 
sive use of projective techniques in cross-cultural research. The book 
critically surveys the entire array of projective tests and emphasizes 
their distinctive features and theoretical bases. 


384 pages. Just published, 


THE WORK OF THE COUNSELOR, 2nd Edition 


By Leona E. Tyler, University of Oregon. This widely used text 
presents the basic principles of work done by professional counselors 
in schools, colleges, and social agencies. Cases and interview excerpts 
are used to illustrate points being discussed. Research summaries 
have been brought completely up-to-date in this edition, 

344 pages. Just published 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


By Dorothy Rogers, Slate University of New York, College of Educa- 
cation at Oswego. This text is a study of how the mental and physical 
maturation of the individual during the adolescent years influences his 
behavior, and how society facilitates and obstructs the achievement 
of his developmental tasks during this period. There are numerous 
examples of teen-age attitudes included in brief extracts drawn from 


questionnaires and interviews. Ready this spring 
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fundamental concern to the psycholo- 
gist. Quine treats in this section ,the 
problem of the unambiguous interpreta- 
tion of behavior that is systematically 
not under the control of well-defined 
outcome (reinforcement) schedules. He 
casts the problem as one of “radical 
translation,” like learning the language 
of a primitive tribe. It is the same 
problem that the clinical psychologist 
faces when he attempts a case report, 
that the psychophysicist resolves by fiat 
when he scales stimuli by direct esti- 
mation techniques, that the social psy- 
chologist sidesteps when he divines atti- 
tudes from behavior. 

The point is that in all these cases 
one interprets certain actions, verbal or 
otherwise, as revelatory of the state of 
mind of the actor. Insofar as reliable 
data are obtained, and correlations with 
other actions are conjectured and then 
observed, one feels secure. The prob- 
lem, as Quine points out, is that a seri- 
ous indeterminacy riddles our scientific 
serenity. The source of the indeter- 
minacy, if I interpret him rightly, is 
of the following kind. We are not ever 
satished with the data raw, but always 
impose upon it some analysis into com- 
ponents, usually dictated by the cur- 
rent theory to which we subscribe. This 
analysis is tested, to be sure, but only 
within the context of the analysis. Two 
quite different analytical schemes can, 
as Quine indicates, lead not only to al- 
ternative interpretations, but also to 
contradictory ones. 

Ihe only ata immune to this detente 
are those \,aere the experimenter is the 
teacher. Here, the scientist has advance 
information about the outcome of the 
experiment. The only question of im- 
portance is whether the behavior can 
be produced. If it can, then the issues 
of interest concern how it came to be, 
what its limits are, and all the other 
questions of experimental psychology. 
Knowledge of what is wanted permits 
the experimenter to control the outcome 
schedule, and then, given that the out- 
comes are objects of value, the analyti- 
cal problem is not sticky. The appro- 
priate units of analysis are the behavior 
defined by the experimenter as leading 
or not leading to the reinforcement. 
But clearly the problems that can be 
cast in this form do not exhaust the in- 
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teresting questions. Quine points out the 
difficulties, gives us some insight into 
the philosophical issues, and then goes 
on to discuss areas of linguistic analysis 
that are rich in philosophical puzzles 
The subsequent chapters deal with 
problems of reference (to what does 


the word red identity, am- 


refer?) 
biguity, modality, dispositions, and con- 
ditionals, to mention only a few of the 
topics that are discussed with lucidity 
and a certain charm. But in this later 
material, references to psychological 
concepts decline as the more usual ap- 
paratus of the philosopher comes into 
play. 

At the end of the book you won- 
der what Quine’s philosophical position 


The Play’s 


Erving Goffman 


really is. He says he would like to be 


a nominalist. But he is not—he believes 
in ‘middle-size’ objects. He also believes 
that certain relations, 1e., dyadic, can 
be used to extend the things that exist 
to unobservables without depending on 
naive 


the subjunctive forms of the 


physicalists. He is an objectivist, but 
he reveals the need for subjectivity 
to characterize the ‘middle-sizedness’ of 
those things taken for granted. He ar 
gues for the testability of sentences, and 
shows the inherent indeterminacy ot 
the tests. He is aware of the complexity 
of the philosophical enterprise and does 
not choose to reduce to apparent sim 
plicity this mass of problems that char- 


acterize scientific philosophy 


the Thing 


The Presentation of the Self in Everyday Life. Garden City, N. Y.: Dou 


bleday, 1959. Pp. xvi + 255. $.95. 


Reviewed by DANIEL R. MILLER 


The author, Goffman, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University of 
California at Berkeley. He has been at 
Berkeley for the past three years and 
for three years before that was Re- 
search Associate on the Visiting Science 
Program in the Laboratory of Socio- 
Environmental Studies of the National 
Institute of Mental Health. He has a 
PhD from the University of Chicago 
and has taught in the Department of 
Social Anthropology at the University 
of Edinburgh. The Daniel 
Miller, is Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Michigan and Re- 
search Associate in its Institute of So- 
cial Research. He has reviewed Georgene 
Seward’s 


reviews 


Psychotherapy and 
Conflict (Ronald, 1956; CP, May 1957, 
2, 138f.) and H. W 
logical Theory and 
(Wayne State Univ 
Feb. 1961, 6, 37f.). 


Dunham’s Socio- 
Mental Disorder 
Press, 1959; CP, 


—_ the activities performed by 
social scientists, the publishing of 
a book on a theoretical system must be 
one of the more hazardous. Such publi- 


Culture 


cations usually fade into oblivion—the 
majority because they do not integrate 
theory in a sufficiently creative manner 
to provide the empirical investigator 
with many new insights, and a mi 
nority because their originality makes 
it difficult for the average reader to 
connect their contents with the more 
fashionable ways of defining problems 
It is too early to estimate the ultimate 
evaluation of Goffman’s volume, but it 
should certainly be read by anyone who 
is interested in social relationships and 
who does not want to miss one of the 
most creative, off-beat, and frustratingly 
incomplete volumes written in recent 
years by a competent social scientist 
Goffman’s topic, the ways in which 
people present themselves to each other 
is reminiscent of The Great God Brown, 
in which Eugene O'Neill has each char- 
acter hold a mask to his face whenever 
he expresses the publically acceptable 
version of his inner self; in special 
situations and in moments of great crisis 
the character abandons his virtually re 
flexive efforts at dissimulation and un- 
covers his face. While remotely related 
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to Jung’s persona, the presented self is 
discussed in deliberate ma- 


nipulation of impressions in face-to-face 


terms of 


situations, not the internal dynamics of 
an individual. To explain the significance 
ot his topic Goffman begins by stressing 
the importance of first impressions for 
social 


communication and_ interaction. 


When two people meet, he notes, each 
seeks information about the other in 
order to know what he will expect and 
how he will behave. By acting in his 
characteristic manner each participant 
in the social encounter commits him- 
self to being a particular kind of per 
son—say an older man who merits re 
spect because of his mature years—and 
implicitly makes moral demands to be 
treated in a manner appropriate to that 
kind of person 

Starting with such standard sociologi- 
cal observations, Goffman proceeds to 
discuss the advantages of manipulating 
the initial impressions one conveys of 
oneself. Only a limited number of facts 
can be gleaned about a person during a 
particular encounter. In responding to 
him others are usually guided by the 
cues provided by his styles of expres- 
sion, the content of his conversation, 
and his social characteristics, such as 
his generation and his occupation. It is 
obviously to a man’s advantage to limit 
the cues to those which present him in 
a favorable light. Other people will then 
think well of him and will act volun- 
tarily in accordance with his wishes. To 
look his best everyone employs tech- 
niques of stagecraft 
is he is with 


Concerned aspects of 


the theater that creep into everyday 
life.” Goffman has analyzed the social 
encounter in dramaturgical language. He 
labels as a “performance” all of a man’s 


activity that 


influences his “audience” 


on a given occasion. The performer's 
pre-established pattern of action, which 
he may employ on many occasions, is 
“routine.” If the 
action is at all 


called his “part” or 
dramatic complex, it 
must be performed by a “team” which 
is controlled by a “director”: the minis- 
ter coordinates the wedding ceremony; 
the umpire coordinates the action at a 


baseball game. There is usually a divi- 


sion of labor among other members of 


the team. 


Goffman also applies the language of 


the stage to the places in which social 
encounters occur. The routine is usu- 
ally perfected in a “back region” or 
“backstage,” 


which is inaccessible to 


the audience; it is performed in a 
“front region.” There is also a residual 
region, the “outside.” “Outsiders” are 
prevented from access to the front re- 
gion so that they will not see the per- 
formance, which is intended only for 
the audience. The wiles that women 
develop in backstage conversations with 
each other are used in the play-acting 
employed for the benefit of the male 
audience barred as 


Children are ‘out- 


siders” from both types of activity 


— of many possible examples of 


Gotiman’s approach is provided by his 
thinking about the “performance team.’ 
Among the behaviors he cites to illu: 
trate “teamwork” are the cooperative 
actions of husband and wife, boss and 
secretary, the girls at a party. and the 
parts of a When a 
stranger is present, the husband and 


single individual 


wife express a warmth to each other or 
an acceptance of the guest that mav be 
belied by the couple’s inexpressivéness 
or hostility when they are alone; in the 
presence of clients the boss and secre- 
tary forego their customary joking and 
use of first names; at a party the girls 
strive collectively to convey the im- 
pression that they are precious sexual 
prizes and to shun the rebel who is 
flagrantly accessible. In his capacity as 
audience a person may be taken in by 
the routine he performs in collusive ac- 
tion with other participants 

Might not any group be viewed as a 
team? Action groups are not, Goffman 
points out, since they use force or bar- 


gaining power, not dramaturgical co- 
operation which is aimed at sustaining 
a particular definition of a situation. 


To implement its goal a team must 
It must be 


completely united once it begins to act: 


have certain characteristics 


any disagreement in public tends to de- 


stroy the intended definition of the 
situation. Even when the members have 
had reservations about the definition, 
everyone pretends that he arrived inde- 
pendently at the unanimous position. 
taken 
until each person knows the official po- 
sition. In 


Usually no public stands are 


authoritarian organizations 


the superordinates try to avoid any 


signs of disrespecting one another and 
to maintain a 


show of always being 


right: parents strive to act im unison 

in their relationships witk chil- 

dren; management preser united 

front to the employees, 1 to pa- 

tients, army officers to en} men 
Usually a team avoid aa 

bers from the audic, 

a store conceal from 

that dresses are put - 

their unattractive sty vy do ot 


hire salesgirls who live in the neighbor- 
hood since they probably have been cus- 
tomers and will be customers again 
The book contains many other re- 
vealing observations about teams: how 
they dramatize their work; how they 
keep secret the information that is in- 
compatible with their public 
how they engage in collusive derogation 


images : 


of their audiences during performances: 
how they use spies to ferret out the 
secrets of competing teams; how they 
maintain the loyalty of team members. 
All these points are illustrated by many 
citations from the literature on social 
relationships in the family, professions, 
commercial establishments, military or- 
ganizations, industry, simple social en- 
counters, and intrapersonal conflicts 


volume is an important 
one, but it is likely to have a mixed 
reception, the characteristics of which 
are suggested by this reviewer's experi- 
ence. I first read the book five years 
ago, when it was published by the Uni- 
Edinburgh. At the time I 
was excited by the 


versity ol 
author’s insights 
into novel and significant topics which 
had not been studied previously. He 
wrote with such clarity, simplicity, and 
conviction that it was easy to grasp his 
points and to become almost as fasci- 
nated with this new field as he himself 
obviously was. I was therefore happy to 
undertake a review of the present, ex- 
panded version, which has been pub- 
lished as a paperback and which differs 
from the original primarily in the addi- 
tion of illustrative material 

My enthusiasm diminished markedly 
during this second reading. This time I 
was struck by two deficiencies, the 
more serious of which is the author's 
stress on description and classification 
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to the virtual exclusion of theory. In 
one chapter, for example, he remarks 
that a team can perform effectively 
only if it keeps its secrets and if its 
secrets are kept by others not in the 
audience. Then he proposes a classifica- 
tion of secrets. There are “dark secrets” 
about facts incompatible with the team’s 
image; there are “strategic secrets” 
about the team’s capacities or inten- 
tions; there are “inside secrets,’ which 
mark an individual as a member of the 
team—he is “in the know”; 
“entrusted secrets,” which an outsider 
learns only because of his special rela- 
tionship with the team; there are “free 


secrets” with- 


there are 


which one can disclose 
out being discredited. 

This classification may stimulate the 
reader to think of many specific ex- 
amples of different kinds of secrets, but 
to what other concepts in psychology 
or sociology can such esoteric informa- 
tion be related? Other than providing 
an occasional hint of possible relations, 
Goffman has been content to spend 
most of his time in perfecting his defi- 
nitions of categories. His more recent 
papers on total institutions, embarrass- 
ment, and gambling indicate that he has 
definite and fruitful ideas about some 
of the theoretical issues to which his 
concepts can be applied, but he has not 
conveyed these 
volume. 


ideas in the present 

The second deficiency in the volume 
is more irritating but less serious than 
the almost complete omission of theory. 
By far the largest propertion of Goff- 
man’s illustrations portray struggles be- 
tween wily predators and victims, most 
of whom are guileless. Take some ex- 
amples: on his first day of work an at- 
tendant in a psychiatric ward is told 
not to get caught striking a patient; in 
the company of her sex each woman 
polishes her equipment in preparation 
for battle, but with men she menda- 
ciously acknowledges her lowly status in 
order to attain her private goals; in a 
garage the customer is prevented from 
seeing the repair of his car so he can- 
not judge how much his fee was af- 
fected by the mechanic’s mistakes; at 
the same time that the announcer is ex- 
tolling the sponsor’s product, which is 
appearing on the television screen, he 
holds his nose in a gesture of contempt 
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which is outside of the camera’s focus 
and is meant only for his gleeful team- 
mates. 

Goffman also emphasizes the duplicity 
in self-presentation by many of his com- 
ments: that virtually every legitimate 
vocation and relationship entails con- 
cealed practices which are incompatible 
with fostered that each 
person checks the impressions conveyed 
by other people in order to avoid being 
led astray or to gather ammunition for 
purposes of exploitation. 

The social life is a 
legitimate object of study, but a con- 
centration on this topic is likely to cre- 


impressions; 


seamy side of 


ate a one-sided picture of the subject 
of the book, the presentation of self. 
Ihe author does not consider such top- 
ics as the presentation of an adequate 
self on the part of an insecure person 
who wants to make friends, not to ex- 
ploit them; the collusive deception of 
a dying patient by members of his 
family; the happy pretense and identifi- 
cation with the child that underlie the 
parents’ creation of Santa Claus. Goff- 
man quotes Cooley to the effect that we 
all try to show the world the best parts 
of ourselves, but does not elaborate on 
the fact that discrepancies between the 
actual and presented self may result 
from conformity to the definition of 
one’s roles or an attempt to perform 
certain acts in accordance to one’s ideals. 


W HILE I retain these reservations, a 


subsequent experience has induced me 
to de-emphasize them in evaluating the 
book. On observing people at a party, 
reading a novel, seeing children at play, 
making a purchase in a store, I found 
myself beginning to interpret events in 


terms of a new perspective, the one de- 


veloped by Goffman, who had sensitized, 


A rose with onion 


Vight never, never 


And canny is 


An onion that is called a rose 


-WENDELI 


for it 


the nose that knows 


me to dramatic 


aspects of the social 
encounter and had thus enriched my ap- 
preciation of many psychological and 
found ‘little 
difficulty in formulating a number of 
relations which are implicit in Goffman’s 
system of 


social events. Moreover, I 


classification but are not 
specified in the book. One such set of 
relations is suggested by his comments 
on the tendency for performers to de- 
preciate their audiences: salesgirls enjoy 
their cus- 
tomers; pitchmen in carnivals call their 
public “rubes.”’ 


the opportunity to mimic 
It seems probable that 
the tendency toward derogation is in- 
versely related to the performers’ so- 
cial status and self-esteem, and directly 
related to their dependence on the audi- 
ence, their predilections for the defense 
mechanism of projection, and their diffi- 
culties in working together as a team. 


Performers with low status and self- 
esteem can shift the blame from them- 
The 
required, the 


will be the team’s 


selves to the audience more the 


iudience’s good will is 
frustrations 
inclined to 
The 


more the members favor projection, the 


greater 
and the more it will be 
use the audience as a scapegoat 
greater will be their tendency to at- 


tribute the 


unwelcome part of them 


selves to the audience. The more wide- 
spread the dissention among the per- 
formers 


the greater will be the neces- 


sity for an external scapegoat 
Numerous other topics in the book 

suggest groups of testable hypotheses 

Certainly the that 


stimulate speculation in the reader and 


many observations 
the insights provided by the dramaturgi 
cal perspective justify a recommenda- 
tion of Goffman’s volume as required 
reading for everyone who is concerned 


with the social relationship. 
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English Style in the Two Cultures 


Thomas A. Sebeok (Ed.) 


Style in Language. Cambridge, Mass 
stitute of Technology; New York: 
470. $9.50. 


Reviewed by R 


The editor, Sebeok, is a Hungarian with 
an AB from the University of Chicago 
and a PhD in Oriental Languages and 
Civilization from Princeton. He is now 
Professor of Linguistics at Indiana Uni- 
versity, chairman of the Research Cen- 
ter in Anthropology, Folklore and Lin 
guistics and also of the Graduate Pro 
gram in Uralic and Altaic Studies there 
He is editor of the Journal of American 
Folklore. and has been a Guggenheim 
Fellow and also a Fellow at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences. He edited Myth: a 
posium (/ndiana Press, 


with Frances Ingemann, 


Sym- 
Unir 1958 
and is author, 
of Studies in Cheremis (Wenner-Gren 
Foundation, 1956). The reviewer, Knapp, 
is Professor of Psychology at Wesleyan 
University and chairman of its Depart- 
ment of Psychology. He has now 
at Wesleyan for fifteen years. Among 
with H. B 
Goodrich, The Origins of American S¢ 


heen 
his many publications are, 


entists (Uniz 
with J. J. Greenbaum, The Younger 
American Scholar (Univ. 
1954) 
logical and educational origins of the 


Chicago Press, 1953) and, 


Chicago Press, 
He is now working on the socio- 
American humanistic under a 
Ford Foundation grant to the Council 
of Humanities at Princeton 


scholar 


& P. Snow, the British novelist and 
Ae scientist, has lately written a 
challenging and widely known essay de- 
ploring the alienation of the sciences 
and humanities in our time. He speaks 
of the gulf of misapprehension that 
separates “the two cultures,” and urges 
that this be bridged. He should take 
heart, I recent 
publication of Style in Language which 


represents a_ patently 


some believe, in the 
sincere. if at 
times ineffectual, effort to join the two 


fraternities of scholars—humanistic and 


OBERT H 


: Technology Press, Massachusetts In 
John Wiley & Sons, 1960. Pp. xviii 
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scientific—as address themselves 
to that admittedly 
problem of style in literature. This vol: 


ume reports no less than 


they 
illusive but vital 
twenty-two 
separate studies with introduction, criti- 
cal commentary, and final evaluation. 
It represents the outcome of an inter- 
disciplinary symposium initiated by the 
volume’s editor at the University of In- 
diana and supported by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. The backgrounds 
and interests of the participants are 


notably varied. Four are experimental 


psve hologist 


number are 


linguists, a 


from the field of cultural 


several are 
inthropology, while the remainder are 
outright humanists in English literature 
Thus, the 
wing is borne by the psychologists, the 


and philosophy scientific 
humanistic by those in literary criticism 
and philosophy, while the linguists and 
inthropologists fall somewhere be- 
tween 

Considering the varied temperament 
and backgrounds of the participants, it 
is remarkable that they seem to have 
heard one another with such profit and 
patience and to have derived so much 
stimulation from each other, a fact that 
is quickly conveyed by examining the 
final critiques and the discussions that 
follow each paper. Still it is a far cry 
from the works of psychologists, in the 
main, to the exquisite subjectivity of 
such a paper as I. A. Richards’, in which 
brief 
formed itself successively 


he discusses the evolution of a 
poem as it 
and with much trial and many errors in 
his consciousness. 

The characteristic concern with method 
and quantification of John Carroll’s pa- 
per on factor analytic dimensions of 
style and Charles Osgood’s effort to 
analyze the qualities of suicide notes 
in terms of their literary components 
illustrate how psychologists present data 


and appeal to fact; the style is direct 
and functional. In contrast, contribu- 
tions from the literary critics are writ- 
ten with a sure instinct for evocative 
style, a deft sense of the poetic, and an 
appeal to sagacity and intuition rather 
than quantified results. 


W. may ask how psychologists fared 
in this encounter with their humanistic 
brothers. In this reviewer’s opinion their 
contributions were solid, important, but 
rather unexciting. Excepted from this 
comment is the perceptive and largely 
nonquantitative study by Roger Brown 
and Albert Gilman of the use of the 
second-person pronoun in modern Eu- 
ropean languages. René Wellek, in his 
review of the value of the meeting 
the psychologists, with 
method, 
largely 


observes that 
irreproachable demonstrated 
what was else- 
where Fred Householder observes that 
the linguists and those in literary criti- 
cism spoke a 


obvious, and 


common language but 
found the gap between themselves and 
the psychologists most evident. It is 
Roger Brown who conjectures that the 
humanists seem to have an unreason- 
able fear of quantification and statistics 
while the psychologists shared an abhor- 
rence of evaluation. Possibly these atti- 
tudes account in part for their difficul- 
ties in communication. 

Perhaps one difficulty that beset the 
Conference from the outset was the 
lack of a clear definition of “style.” A 
number are proffered. Osgood presents 
the best definition from among the psy- 
chologists, identifying style as “an in- 
dividual’s deviation from norms for the 
situations in which he is encoding.” But 
it is clear that the humanists at the 
meeting find this a very imperfect. if 
indeed a comprehensible, statement. For 
them style takes on an evaluative sig- 
nificance, though retaining the mark of 
individuality. The editor of the volume 
early states the difficulty of finding an 
adequate definition. He refers to “the 
subtle and illusive puzzle, the fluid and 
dissonant quality of style” 
on the 


and muses 
significance of its being sub- 
jected to scientific investigation. 


Wellek. in his final summing up of 
the outcome of the Conference, accords 
it only qualified success. He seems im- 
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plicitly to acknowledge the hiatus sepa- 
rating the psychologists and humanists. 
At the same time, this effort is prob- 
ably of considerable significance, pos- 
sibly even in the history of psychology. 
At the very outset of modern psychol- 
ogy we had a clear and expressed con- 
with with attendant 
esthetic problems in the work of Fech- 
ner, Stumpf, and others. Yet the con- 
cern of psychology with the arts has 
been conspicuously thin 


cern style and 


above all, in 


Esthetics of 
the American Psychological Association 
at this writing is barely able to main- 
tain a sufficient membership to warrant 
its continuing existence. If this Confer- 
ence is a harbinger of things to come, 
may we not 


America. The Division of 


hopefully look to some 
fruitful re-examination of the arts by 
psychology? Surely preoccupation 
which began so early in the history of 
psychology and has languished so long 


is deserving of renewed effort 


Can Science Help Education? 


David G. Ryans 


Characteristics of Teachers: Their Description, Comparison, and Ap- 
praisal. Washington, D. C. (1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.): American 
Council on Education, 1960. Pp. xxiv + 416. $7.50. 


Reviewed by DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 


The director of this study and. the au- 
thor of this book, Dr. Ryans, is now 
Head of the Educational Developments 
Center for Research in De- 
velopment in the System Development 
Corporation at Santa Monica. Last year 
he was chairman of the Department of 
Educational Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and three’ years before 
that he was at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. He has a PhD 
from Minnesota, and has long been in- 


System 


volved in the examining and evaluation 
of teachers. The reviewer, Dr. Prescott, 
is Professor and Director of Child Study 
at the University of Maryland, where he 
has been for fourteen years. He has an 
EdD from Harvard, where he later taught 
for four years. For eight years he was 
professor at the University of Chicago. 


PSYCHOLOGIST employed’ in a Col- 

lege of Education, and, I suspect, 
psychologists serving other professions, 
face a troubling dilemma as they en- 
gage in research activities. Traditionally 
dedicated to ‘pure’ research as the most 
respectable basis for status among fel- 
low psychologists, they hesitate to 
identify themselves with the profession 
they serve by undertaking research de- 
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fined in terms of the operational prob- 
lems faced by that profession. Charac- 
teristics of Teachers by David G. Ryans 
seems to me to illustrate this dilemma 
faced by so many of us and to demon- 
strate what happens when one tries at 
one time to pursue the two goals of 
doing respectable ‘pure’ research and of 
serving a profession in relation to one 
of its most fundamental needs. 

This 


Ways of assessing various personal, so- 


report describes and presents 
cial, and professional characteristics of 
teachers as they are found in the United 
States. More than 6000 teachers in 1700 
schools in more than 450 school systems 
in different parts of the United States 
were involved. The research was spon- 
sored by the American Council on Edu- 
cation supported by the 
Foundation. Upwards of a 


and Grant 
decade of 
scientific effort went into the report 
Yet the book avoids any attempt to es- 
tablish the characteristics or classroom 
behavior of the effective teacher in con- 
trast to the although 
teachers who have been rated ‘“‘outstand- 
ing” and “poor” are compared. And this 
is despite the fact that the purpose of 
the whole research program was the es- 
tablishment of a validated base for se- 


poor teacher, 


Davip G. RyANs 


lecting teachers on the basis of 


some 
series of objective tests 
The work of Dr 


sistants 


Ryans and his as 


was unquestionably scientific 


It gathered much significant informa 


tion, which is reported clearly. In my 
opinion many good uses of the findings 
can be made by adequately trained edu 
cators. But the persons who use the in 
formation effectively and purposively 
must know what they believe about the 


educative have 


process, must 
tions about the goals and purposes of 
education, and must accept responsi 
bility for making choices designed to 
improve our schools. Dr. Ryans appar 
ently was unwilling to go so far. It 
seems to me that a different manner ot 
reporting the data could have made this 
volume one of the exciting, stimulating 
and books ot 


our time. Of course it would have been 


challenging educational 
controversial, too, but does one lose re 
spectability as a scientist simply be 
cause he cares deeply about what his 
findings imply for a profession serving 
the children and youth of a nation in 
times like these? 

One major phase of the research in 
volved extensive and systematic class- 
and 


room observation 


assessment de- 


signed to identify “significant patterns” 
of teacher behavior. Other efforts were 
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focused on the development of self-re- 
port invertories relating to the indi- 
vidual teacher's preferences, experiences, 
attitudes, self-appraisals, and the like. 
These self-reports were then used as 
bases for estimating the probability of 
occurrence of specific patterns of class- 
room behavior, of educational attitudes 
of verbal intelligence and of emotional 
stability. These estimates were arrived 
at by correlating the findings obtained 
f the 


teachers 


through observations « classroom 


their 
Still 
other studies compared the character 


activities of these with 


self-report inventory responses 


istics of different 


groups of teachers 


elementary and secondary school teach- 


ers, teachers of mathematics and _ sci- 
ence, teachers of English and. social 
studies. teachers of different ages. mar- 


ried and unmarried teachers. and teach 


ers who had attended different types o 
colleges and universities 
The 


number of 


researches reported describe a 


excellent technical achieve 


ments. They include the development of 
special techniques for the reliable ob- 
assessment of classroom 


servation and 


behavior: the determination, largely 
through factor analysis, of some major 


generalized patterns of teacher behav- 
ior; the development of assessment. in 
struments, made up of materials hypo- 
thetically related to teachers’ classroom 


behavior 


and to various personal and 


social characteristics ot 


teachers: the 


kevs 


basis of 


empirical derivations of scoring 


for these instruments on the 
response criterion correlations: and com- 


parisons in terms of group means for 


teachers classified on various bases of 


status and employment. 


\ \ ITH regard to the procedures and 


outcomes of the study Dr. Arthur S 
\dams, President of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, comments in the Fore- 


word 


This is a research study in every sense of 
Neither 
been spared to make 


the phrase time or expense has 
it as valid in method 
and the 


careful 


study can be, 
stated 
Consequently, the 


as such a conclu 


sions are with 


accuracy 


volume will be disap 
pointing to those who seek a quick, super 
difficult 
education 


What makes a good teacher? That disap- 


ficial answer to one of the most 


and complicated questions in 


merely 


pointment emphasizes the rigorous 


scholarship of Dr. Ryans and his associates 
Ben Wood, who nearly 
thirty years ago pioneered in the effort 
to develop tests to be used in teacher 
selection, says in his Prefatory Note: 


Again, Dr. 


Dr. Ryans’ proclivity for scientific meth 
odology and for cautious interpretation of 
research 


this 


findings has led him to prepare 
document. He 


has carefully refrained from going beyond 


report as a scholarly 


his data or making unwarranted generali 


Those who 
ire looking for a quick and easy method 


zations from his results 


for selecting youngsters who will maké 


good teachers, or who want a simple de- 


vice tor screening teachers at the point of 


employment or promotion, will not find 
the answer to their quest in this report 
For the qualities of good teachers ari 
not absolutes; they are, instead, interact 


ing traits that vary in their merits depend 
ing upon educational philosophy, pupil char 
acteristics, 


course level and other factors 


Both of these comments on Dr 
Ryans’ work annoy me greatly because 
thev seem to be saying that ‘scientific 
research and ‘scholarly’ writing are not 
supposed to produce useful implications 
for the educational profession or excit- 
ing controversial about 


findings some 


current practices in social institutions 


like the school 


share these gloomy views about research 


This reviewer does not 


and scholarly writing. Especially, he 
does not think that Dr. Ryans’ 
contain little of worth for the puzzled 


school 


tional psychologists have a 


studies 
superintendent. Perhaps educa- 
self-image 
so uncertain and insecure that they must 
bolster their respectability by assuming 
and of re- 


a pose of understatement 


training speculating about the 


practical, operational implications of 


our findings for the profession. If so, it 


is time tor a change of mood. Why 
should a psychologist with some valid 
and significant findings have to hold 


back from informing the profession he 
serves in simple direct words what he 
believes his findings imply? Is it for 
fear of losing respect from fellow psy- 
chologists? 


- tT us look for a moment at some 
of Dr. Rvans’ findings. The Teacher 
Characteristics Study validated three 
patterns or syndromes of teacher be- 
havior. Each of these patterns was dem- 


onstrated by concentrations of scores at 
certain points along seven-point scales 
Irom one extreme of a characteristic to 
the opposing extreme of this character- 
istic. Factor analysis of correlations be- 
tween the scores along the various scales 
revealed the factors as 


following sig- 


nificant, related syndromes: 
T.CS. Pattern Xo 
friendly vs 
stricted teacher behavior 
Pattern Yo 
nesslike, 


warm, understand 


ing, aloof, egocentric, re 
responsible, busi- 
systematic vs. evading, un- 
planned, slipshod teacher behavior 
T.C.S. Pattern Zo 


native, surgent vs 


stimulating, imagi- 


dull, routine teacher 


behav ior 


Among elementary school teachers the 
patterns Xo, Yo, and Zo were highly 
intercorrelated and each also seemed to 
be highly correlated with desired pupil 
behavior in the teacher’s classes They 
also were correlated highly with being 
rated a good teacher 

Now this finding seems to me to be 
highly significant, one that superintend- 
ents of schools and school boards would 
like to know about. Why is it necessary 
to report the finding in such a manner 
as to make it difficult for 
ministrators what studies 
are showing? Is it really unscientific to 
report that our studies show that ‘good 
elementary 


school ad- 


to know our 


school teachers are more 


warm, understanding, and friendly in 
their relationships with pupils than are 
teachers rated as poor? Why should we 
not say that ‘good’ elementary school 
teachers are more responsible, system- 
atic their assign- 
ments and in their working agreements 
with their pupils than are teachers who 
receive the rating of poor? Should we 
not stress the fact that findings 


show that ‘good’ teachers are stimulat- 


and businesslike in 


our 


ing, imaginative, and surgent as they 
introduce children to new areas of learn- 
and within a 
given subject-matter area or as they 


ing. new ideas concepts 
encourage original and creative expres- 
sion from each developing child? It 
seems most unfortunate to me that the 
writers of both the Foreword and the 
Preface should warn the prospective 
readers away from expecting any find- 
ings of sureness or depth from this ex- 
tensive and meticulous series of studies 
The volume is too bashful 
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Toward a Science of Clinical 
Inference 


Samuel J. Beck 


The Rorschach Experiment: Ventures in Blind Diagnosis. New York 
Grune & Stratton, 1960. Pp. viii + 256. $6.50. . 


Reviewed by Martin MAYMAN 


The author, Samuel Beck, is the unoffi- 
cial dean of the Rorschach specialists. 
His experience with the test has been 
continuous since 1927, only six years 
after Rorschach published his Psycho- 
diagnostiks. He began his work under 
David Levy at the Institute for Child 
Guidance in New York. His first Ror- 
schach publication appeared in 1930 and 
his work continued until 1937 when he 
published the first English text on Ror- 
schach scoring and interpretation. After 
staff appointments at the Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital and later the Har- 
vard Medical School, he became from 
1936 to 1950 Head of the Psychology 
Laboratory at Michael Reese Hospital. 
Since then he has been associated with 
the Departments of Psychology and Psy- 
chiatry of the University of Chicago 
and Northwestern University as well as 
the Michael Reese Hospital. His inter- 
est in the Rorschach Test and his work 
in its behalf have continued unabated. 
The reviewer, Martin Mayman, has been 
Director of the Post-Doctoral Training 
Program in Clinical Psychology at the 
Menninger Foundation since 1951. He 
has conducted many seminars on Ror- 
schach theory and on the nature of the 
process of clinical inference, including a 
workshop on the inference process at a 
Post-Doctoral Institute of the American 
Psychological Association in Washington 
in 1958. He is an associate member of 
the Topeka Psychoanalytic Society and 
a faculty member of the Topeka Insti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis. 


N four years Beck has published four 
books on the Rorschach test—a new 
edition of the first volume of his three- 
volume text; a translation of Bohm’s 
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Rorschach text; a study of The Six 
Schizophrenias; and now this review 
volume. In this latest book, Beck shifts 
the focus of his observations from test 
findings to an examination of the in- 
ference process which leads from test 
findings to diagnostic conclusions. Most 
of the book deals with nine Rorschach 
protocols reported verbatim. With each 
Beck tries to show what inferences can 
be drawn about the patient, the illness, 
and the probable response to treatment, 
using for these inferences no informa- 
tion other than that which is available 
within the Rorschach protocol itself. 
The diagnostic reports range from two 
and one-half pages to eleven pages in 
length, over half of them being seven 
or more pages long. 

Beck is quick to warn the reader that 
the title of the book is something of a 
misnomer, 


for his blind 


diagnosis” are not really “experiments.” 


“ventures in 


His effort here, he says, is not to prove 
the test’s validity but to demonstrate 
its working processes. In accord with 
this intention, each test report is ac- 
companied by a set of footnote explana- 
tions which trace the links between in- 
terpretive statements and the test data 
on which they were based. There are on 
the average 65 such explanatory annota- 
tions per report. 

It is regrettable that these annotated 
reports are no more a demonstration of 
the “clinician’s working processes” than 
the blind “experiment” is 
really an experiment. Beck takes only 
a first step toward explicating the in- 
tricacies of the inference 
clinical case studies. 


diagnostic 


process in 


When,’ some years ago, Meehl sug- 
gested that the data-processing which 


observations 
turned 
over to machines programed for this 


transforms clinician’s 


into diagnostic conclusions be 
purpose and equipped to do the job 
more rapidly, more efficiently, and more 
economically than the clinician can do, 
he aroused a good deal of indignation, 
and clinical psychology has not yet suc- 
this challenge laid 
down by their clever devil’s advocate 
Experienced clinicians may know that 


cessfully risen to 


there is more to the interpretive process 
than can be programed into an elec- 
that the 
an intui- 
tive one, and in many of its processes 


tronic computer. They know 
clinical art is a complex one 


It shares these at- 
creative phases of 


a preconscious one 
tributes with the 
every science. But, for the clinician to 
be able to demonstrate the discipline 
and the science behind his clinical art 
he must first develop a method for 
achieving what Beck set out to do. He 
must develop appropriate techniques for 
the study of his own ‘intuitive’ working 
processes, techniques to pry into and 
make explicit the intricate network of 
inferences in order that he be able to 
establish convincingly the intrinsic rea- 
sonableness of some inferences (and the 
intrinsic arbitrariness of others). Surely, 
in time, clinical psychology will be able 
both the 
objective and the verifiable nature of its 
interpretive processes, but that day has 
not vet arrived 


demonstrate conclusively 


B.. K's book provides some of the 
raw data for a study of the clinical art 
but does not undertake the study itself. 
Consider, for example, one of the fairly 
representative and its anno- 
tated explanations. A crude classification 


reports 


of its data-to-inference transformations 
yields an interesting frequency distribu- 
tion. Thirty-two distinct inferences are 


drawn from familiar Rorschach vari- 
ables—eleven based upon the patient’s 
color responses, six upon the human 


movement responses, four upon the 
chiaroscuro responses, four upon the re- 
sponse locations, three upon the total 
productivity and fluctuations in produc- 
tivity, and one each upon the form 
quality of responses, the achromatic 
color responses, the number of popular 
percepts, and Beck’s new E-A score. 
Of the remaining thirty-five annotations, 
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_| EDUCATING EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 
By NORRIS G. HARING, 


University of Kansas 
Medical School; and 
E. LAKIN PHILLIPS, 


National Orthopedic and 


Rehabilitation Hospital, 
Arlington, Virginia. 


An upper division and graduate level text stressing the simplicity 
and practicality of a structured program for emotionally disturbed 
children in a school setting. It departs from traditional methods of 
treatment in giving more emphasis and support to teachers and par- 
ents on how they can nae help the recovery of the emotionally 
disturbed child. Details are given as to classroom handling of the 
educational and social-emotional problems of the child, and how 


McGraw-Hill Psychology 
and Human Development 
in Education Series. 


Available January, 1962. 


home-school cooperation can be blended into a constructive program. 


READINGS FOR AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 


By RICHARD A. KING, 
University of North Carolina. 
Available January, 1962. 


A stimulating collection of supplementary readings especially pre- 
pared to coordinate with the Morgan text, INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition. Each of the twenty chapters of this 
book contains from two to five articles with introductory material for 
each article. The articles have been selected for their historical im- 
portance, their ability to amplify points in the text, and their ability 
to provide an effective focus for discussion in the classroom. 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 


hd By HENRY CLAY SMITH, Designed to present a clear, comprehensive and new view of the sci- 
hei Michigan State University ence of personality, this introductory college text provides a detailed, 
4 of Agriculture factual examination of the personal and social problems within a 


and Applied Science 


tightly knit organization. The four major sections of this study are 
675 pages, $6.95. 


oriented toward the trait, structural and adjustment views of person- 
ality, and the relevance of these points of view to the creation of a 
better society. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY, Third Edition 


50 By ROSS STAGNER, 


The third edition of an excellent text designed to provide the student 
Wayne State University 


with an introduction to current knowledge of the normal personality. 


au 586 pages, $7.50. Emphasis is placed on the author's conception of personality develop- 
a ment and organization, built around homeostasis and the process of 
is perceiving. Alternative formulations are discussed. Topics include: 
Sel attitudes and values, the family, the school system, class and eco- 
nomic factors, personality and social values, emotional foundations. 

| PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
je By JUSTIN PIKUNAS, A textbook for undergraduate courses in developmental psychology 
oe Villanova University; and covering the entire life span from prenatal growth to senescence. The 
EUGENE J. ALBRECHT, stress is on the continuity of human life: each age level is seen in the 


University of Detroit. 


light of past development and as a pve for successive levels. 
348 pages, $6.50. f 


Emphasis throughout is on the “self” 
“self-concept.” 


; Send for copies on approval 
. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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ence, Washington, 
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Continued demand for this 
provocative report, out of 
print for many months, 
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printing: copies are again 


available. 


e « 
Price : $3.00 


Order from: 
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nine deal with inferences from response 
content, seven with inferences based 
upon the patient’s expressive style, and 
nineteen are elaborations, cross refer- 
ences, or reformulations of statements 
already explained in one of the other 
forty-eight notes. 

In a comprehensive analysis of the 
process of clinical inference, these ex 
planations would comprise only a small 
part of the study. Other kinds of ques- 
tions would be considered as well. What 
factors—what assumptions, thoughts, or 
impressions—influenced Beck to select 
this particular cluster of observations 
as the groundwork for his inference 
pyramid? Does his selection differ from 
that which would be made by other 
leading Rorschach workers? If so, why? 
Why do some observations become focal 
organizing points for the inference proc- 
ess and others not? Why does one put 
more reliance on some inferences than 
on others? To what extent does the re- 
port consist of only a few primary in- 
ferences and a large number of second- 
ary inferences drawn not from one’s 
test data but from the examiner’s con- 
ceptual stereotypes and his personality 
theory? That is, to what extent does 
the report consist of deductive conclu- 
sions rather than inductive ones? 

These are only a few of the questions 
one could ask of the inference process 
if one were tracing the full development 
of Beck’s thought from primary data to 
ultimate inferences, questions Beck does 
not attempt to consider in this book. 
Rather, he turns in the last section of 
his book to his assumptions—provoca- 
tive at times—regarding those person- 
ality attributes which he considers es- 
sential for successful psychotherapeutic 
intervention—assumptions by which he 
transposes a set of Rorschach infer- 
ences into a set of treatment recom- 
mendations. 


A WORD of warning concerning the use 
which may be made of the new score 
which Beck proposes in the introductory 
section of this book—the E-A_ score 
(Erlebnis-Actual), which is computed 
by adding the sum M and sum C scores 
of a Rorschach protocol, that is to say 
by adding the numerator and denomina- 
tor of Rorschach’s Experience Balance. 
There is no logical reason for objection 


when someone wants to add two oranges 
to one apple to make three pieces of 
fruit, or even two apples to one good 
idea, to make a total of three personal 


possessions. The only question is: How 


tions? The seven case illustrations do 
not show convincingly the superiority 
of the E-A score over a more qualita- 
tive assessment of the dilation or con 
striction of a Rorschach protocol. There 
are, moreover, many conceptual objec 
tions which can be raised to the sug 
gestion that the E-A score measures the 
“psychologic animation” or “retlects the 
inner state of total psychologic vit: 

of the personality. 

There is much in the book, however 
to balance its limitations. Sprinkled 
through all of the theoretical and case 
discussions are keenly expressive phrases 
which enrich the meaning of Rorschach 
variables for the experienced pract 
tioner as well as the novice. If one 
wants to learn what observations Bec! 
relies upon most heavily in his Ror 
schach work, and what kinds of infer 
ences he is most inclined to draw. this 
is a valuable sourcebook and provides 
a useful supplement to his basic text 
Beck’s courage in exposing to public 
view the reasoning behind his blind 
diagnostic test statements would be suff 
ciently rewarded if it should indicate 
no more about the process of clinical 
inference than that clinicians have not 
yet found a way to make fully explicit 
all of the implicit “psycho-logic ot 
clinical inferences. With more publica- 
tions by Beck and others directed to 
these engrossing and important  prob- 
lems, clinicians may finally succeed 
developing an articulate science of cli: 
cal inference 


It is axiomatic in science that every 
opportunity for generalization is an op- 
portunity for progress. There are also 
dangers lurking behind every attempted 
generalization. this particular case 
[cvbernetics| the danger lies in the ease 
with which analogies can be drawn. Every 
model is, of course, an analogy. What 
makes a model heuristically valuable i 
that it is treated as a point of departure, 
not arrival 
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The Pigeon Reveals the Man 


George Caspar Homans 


Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1961. 


Pp. x + 404. $5.50. 


Reviewed by THeoporeE M 


The author, Homans, is an industrial 


sociologist, Professor of Sociology at 
Harvard University, author of Fatigue 
ot Workers (Reinhold, 1941) and The 
Human Group (Harcourt, Brace, 
that has 
The reviewer, New omb, 

known to all psychologists as Profes- 
sor of Sociology and Psychology at the 
Michigan. He has 


interested in interpersonal behavior for 


1950) 
a volume generated the one 


under 


University of heen 


thirty years now and has just published 


The Acquaintance Process (Holt, 1961; 
CP will review it shortly) 


Q' r of Homans (1950) by Skinner 
comes in 1961 this filly. Paternity 


is asserted in Chapter 2, titled Animal 


Behavior, and is never lost sight of 


thereafter. The social behavior of per 
explained” (the author 


insists on this term) by “two classes of 


sons is to be 


variable: the frequency with which ac- 


tivities are emitted, and the state of 


deprivation of the organism’’—just as 


the pigeon’s behavior in the dyadic 
situation of pigeon-psychologist is so ex- 
plained. 

Another line of 


ancestry is also 


claimed—and demonstrated. The empiri- 
cal propositions that interest the author 
may, he says, “most easily be explained 
by two bodies of general propositions: 
behavioral psychology and elementary 
economics” (p. 12). The propositions 
about individual rewards, from psychol- 
ogy, are rephrased in dyadic terms, 
borrowed from the dismal science; thus 
‘elementary social behavior .. . is an 
Other 
to achieve high esteem, one 


exchange of 378). 


rewards” (p 
examples: 
must “provide services for others that 
are in short supply. . For high value 
received, men return high esteem” (p 
163): 


“investments, rewards, and costs 


should be ‘in line’ with one another” 


NEWCOMB 


“the less his 


from his behavior 


(p. 245); current 


the less, 


proht 
that is, the 
excess of value over cost—the -more 
apt he is to change his behavior; and 
he changes it so as to increase his profit” 
(p 111) 
erence, on a minor terminological point, 
to Thibaut Kelley's 


treatment (1959) ot 


There is only a footnote ref- 


and systematic 


dyadic rewards 


and costs 


Homans aspires of course, 


than merely to translate the language 
social 


of contemporary psychologists 


into a new dialect of Skinnerian eco- 


nomics. What he does attempt Is to ex- 
earlier The Human 


which 


much of anything,” 


tend his Group 


(1950), “did not try to explain 
by now explaining 
why its empirical propositions (together 
with some added ones) “should take the 
form they do.” The general, theoretical 
explanations come from reinforcement 
theory (exclusively, as far as I can 


see), and the framework for their ex- 


tension to behavior 
The 


exclusive reliance, by a sociologist, on 


social-interactional 
is that of elementary economics 
psychological principles as explanatory 
will surprise many readers, yet Homans’ 
position is explicitly reductionist: “we 
hold that we need no new propositions 
to describe and explain the social. With 
social behavior nothing unique emerges 
to be analyzed only in its own terms. 
Rather, from the laws of individual be- 

follow the 
when the 


havior laws of social 


behavior complications of 


mutual reinforcement have been taken 
into account” (p. 30) 

The high road of explanation is paral- 
leled by the author’s low-road insist- 
enece that he seeks not to test but only 
to illustrate his propositions by the re- 
search evidence that he cites. In view 
of the wealth of research data available, 


this undertaking constitutes prob- 
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Grorce Caspar HoMANsS 


lem; the 40-odd studies cited—with very 
heavy reliance on six or eight of them-— 
do indeed yield a selection of findings 
that may plausibly be interpreted in 
terms of theory. It is 
plausible on the basis of 
selected evidence 


reinforcement 


easy to be 


Fi. of us doubt, to begin with, that 
reintorcement processes are involved in 
many forms of human behavior, and so 
we find little excitement in illustrations 
of what we already assume to be true— 
when the argument includes no consid- 
eration of alternative or supplementary 
explanations, and when interpretations 
are necessarily speculative. Let me illus- 
trate. In Chapter 4, on Ex- 
change, Homans presents five proposi- 
including these: ‘“(2) 


Human 
tions, The more 
a man’s activity rewards the 
activity of another, the more often the 
other will emit the activity” and “(3) 


The more valuable to a man a unit of 


often 


the activity another gives him, the more 
often he will emit activity rewarded by 
the activity of the other” (pp. 54-55) 

In Chapter 5, entitled /nfluence, the 
author sets out to supply evidence that 
the propositions apply to men as well 
as to pigeons and presents data from 
six well-known studies as support for 
These experiments, 
mainly on interpersonal influence, com- 


the propositions. 


munication, conformity, and deviation, 
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thes 


he interprets in such language as this: 
“the stimulus situation is such that Per- 
son expects ... to get more or less 
valuable reward ... by changing his 
own behavior or by getting others to 
change theirs” (p. 111); “activities were 
in fact often exchanged for sentiments 
of social approval. . an expression 
of warm approval was presumed to be 
more valuable than one of indifference. 
and agreement with one’s opinions more 
valuable than one of indifference, and 
agreement with one’s opinions more 
valuable than disagreement” (p. 109). 
(The investigators, so far as I can dis- 
cover, do not mention any “expression 
of warm approval.”) It is even argued 
that if a subject changes his opinion, 
he has been rewarded either by “social 
approval of the group . . . purchased 
by agreement with it” or by the satis- 
factions of consonance—or, if he does 
not change his opinion, he has been 
rewarded by “the maintenance of his 
personal integrity. . The investigator 
does not mention this reward,” the au- 
thor continues, “but we cannot make 
sense of the results without it, or some- 
thing much like it” (p. 97). Either you 


‘do or you don’t, and in either case it’s 


because you’re rewarded; it must be so 
because it doesn’t make sense otherwise 


, ae pen is facile, and so is his 


mind—as amply revealed in his 1950 
work, which was mainly devoted to 
showing the multiple interdependencies 
among frequency of interaction, senti- 
ment (generally equated with “liking’’), 
norms and activities (behavior not 
viewed as interactional). This reviewer 
learned much from that book and has 
often quoted it. The present work modi- 
fies this conceptual system only slightly, 
yet it shifts the emphasis to the deduc- 
tion of specific propositions concerning 
elementary forms of behavior—whose 
characteristics are ‘shared by all man- 
kind,” and whose forms (judging by 
chapter titles) include influence, con- 
formity, competition, esteem, interac- 
tion, justice, satisfaction, authority, and 
equality—from the general propositions 
of individual behavior. This labor of 
deduction often results in specific propo- 
sitions that read like simple translations 
of general ones first stated in ‘pigeonese’ 
—e.g., “The more valuable to Person 
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the activity he gets or expects to get 
trom Other, the more often he emits 
the activity that gets him, or he expects 
will get him, that reward” (p. 110). 


Fhere are important and illuminating 
ideas in the book—like that of “dis- 
tributive justice,” the “general rule” of 
which is that “a man in an exchange 
relationship with another [i.e., in inter- 
ction with him] will expect that the 
rewards of each man will be propor- 
tional to his costs . and that the net 
rewards, or profits, to each man be pro- 
portional to his investments” (p. 75) 
No orie has ever played so many varia- 
tions, nor with more vivid effectiveness, 
on the theme of reciprocal rewards in 
human interaction—a literally indispen- 
sable theme in social psychology. But 


neither illuminating ideas nor plausible 
accounts of behavior that are illustrated 
by selected bits of research findings 
can, in this reviewer's lexicon, do the 
work of “explaining.” Elementary social 
behavior could surely do with a bit of 
explaining, but to my thinking it will 
take more than four principles (“the 
laws of individual behavior’), stated in 
ten lines (pp. 28-29), to do it. Perhaps 
the author’s avowed intentions, simu- 
taneously, of merely illustrating and 
also of explaining were incompatible in 
the first place. Surely the principles of 
reinforcement have to be included in a 
full acount of human social behavior 
they are necessary. But even together 
with “the complications of mutual re- 
inforcement” they do not appear to be 
sufficient 


Chemical Anxiety 


A. Hoffer and Humphry Osmond 


The Chemical Basis of Clinical Psychology. Springfield, Ill: 
Thomas, 1960. Pp. xvi + 277. $8.50. 


Charles C 


Reviewed by JoHN C. PoLLarD 


Drs. Hoffer and Osmond are the authors 
of the book and, together with John 
Smythies, the originators of the hy- 
pothesis that the book explicates, de- 
velops, and defends. Hoffer is Director 
of Psychiatric Research in the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan and its Hospital 
in Saskatoon. Osmond has been Physi- 
cian Superintendent of the Saskatche- 
wan Hospital in Weyburn and Director 
of Psychiatric Research there, but is 
now with foundation support going to 
England for a period of research and 
writing and to take up his membership 
m the Royal College of Physicians. 
The reviewer, Pollard, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry in The University 
of Michigan’s Medical School and As- 
sociate Research Psychiatrist in the 
Mental Health Research Institute there 
At present he is working on sensory 
deprivation, but he knows quite a lot 
about psychopharmacology con- 
tributed a chapter to Uhr and Miller’s 
Drugs and Behavior. 


We the encouraging increases in 


the knowledge of brain physiology 
and neurochemistry the clinician can 
look with excitement but hesitation t 
new discoveries in these areas—excite- 
ment because of hope that his relatively 
limited ability to help large numbers of 
seriously ill patients might be increased 
and hesitation because of his keen 
awareness of the urgent need for ‘break- 
throughs’ that will ‘revolutionize treat- 
ment’ but so often prove to be disap 
pointing, 

Even if Hoffer and Osmond imply by 
the somewhat factual title of their book 
(1) that there is a chemical basis of 
clinical psychiatry, and that (2) this is 
it, they have nevertheless been diligent 
in gathering supporting evidence. The 
book begins with a series of extremely 
well-written chapters—essays in fact on 
“Research, the Scientific Approach and 
Methodology” and an historical back- 
ground to the toxic agent or more prac- 
tically the biochemical approach to the 
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Neo-Freudian Social Philosophy 
VARTIN BIRNBACH 


The implications of psychoanalytic theory for contemporary social and po- 
litical problems are outlined in this analysis of the the writings of Erich 
Fromm, Karen Horney, Abram Kardiner, Harry Stack Sullivan, and 
Franz Alexander. In addition, there is an exposition of Harold D. Lasswell’s 
important work on the application of the psychoanalytic viewpoint to pol- 
itics. The main study is preceded by an explication of the principal 
elements of the Freudian system and their philosophical import, a deserip- 
tion of the break with Freud’s concepts, and a statement of Neo-Freudian 
positions on psychoanalytic theory. There is an extensive Bibliography, 
and a section of biographical sketches of the writers. $6.00 


Perceval’s Narrative 


A PATIENT’S ACCOUNT OF HES PSYCHOSIS, 1830-1832 


JOHN PERCEVAL 
Edited and with an Introduction by GREGORY BATESON 


John Perceval wrote this autobiographical account of his three years of 
schizophrenic illness long before there were any psychiatric theories regard- 
ing schizophrenia. His story is therefore important from a scientific point 
of view because it is uninfluenced by Freudian and other ideas which have 
subsequently been proposed. Perceval tells of his illness and recovery with 
great vigor and insight, giving a surprisingly modern view of schizophrenia. 
He makes an attempt to explain why he became mentally ill and why 
his particular symptoms developed, and recounts a number of episodes 
which contributed to his recovery. $6.75 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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problems of mental illness. It is inter- 
esting that in these chapters the authors 
set a vigorous pace, felling psychoanaly- 
sis and Meyerian psychobiology with a 
few cryptic comments, and condemning 
the deplorable tendencies of the exis- 
tentialist and phenomenologist psychia- 
trists, “the newer derivatives of psycho- 
inalysis who become even more obscure 
than their predecessors.” From. these 
beginning essays they take the reader 
on a long meandering trip through what 
s an essential background for their hy- 
pothesis. One wonders seriously how this 
examination could somehow have been 
made more interesting. Perhaps some 
ot its difficulty lay in the sense of 
indefatigable conviction that persisted 
throughout, a sense that the reader was 
not being taught but persuaded. Many 
travelers will falter on this journey, 
finding the recurrent need to refer back 
ind recheck the relationships between 
one chemical and another too distract- 
ing. The following hypothesis. however, 
emerges 

The level of anxiety (it is to be ac- 
cepted that all hitherto regarded func- 
tional disorders lie on a response con- 
tinuum to anxiety, probably on a quan- 
titative basis, with anxiety neurosis and 
schizophrenia at opposite ends of this 
continuum) depends upon the relative 
quantities of epinephrine to a_ dihy- 
droxyindole metabolite probably 5-6 di- 
hydroxy-N-Methylindole (DNMI). This 
is derived from adrenochrome, itself a 
derivative from epinephrine. According 
to the authors, epinephrine has the role 
of maintaining drive, interest, and emo- 
tion. Too littk DNMI or too much 
epinephrine will cause anxiety. 

While developing this hypothesis and 
demonstrating the psychological effects 
of the administration of adrenochrome 
ind other epinephrine metabolites, the 
first series of case histories are pre- 
sented. It is quite surprising that the 
iuthors. who are usually so astutely 
careful in their chemical measurements 
and critical of the frequent descriptive 
and anecdotal presentations in psychi- 
atry, relied almost exclusively on self- 
report and comparative observations by 
the subjects taking these experimental 
agents, making no attempt to make ob- 
jective measurements of anxiety and 
other events in their subjects. 
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Depression, they suggest, exists in 
two forms—a response to excessive 
epinephrine (anxiety) or a response to 
too little epinephrine—anergic depres- 
sion. The chemical differences of these 
two forms of depression are well de- 
fined as is their drug response, but un- 
fortunately the authors do not set up 
the clinical differences clearly, so that 
the therapist is left with several ques- 
tions. Since one group apparently will 
respond to a certain group of anti-de- 
pressant drugs and not the other, is his 


prescription going to be on a trial-and- 


Horrer 


error basis? And do the mixed depres 
sions seen clinically also occur chemi- 
cally? 

To test this hypothesis the authors 
present the Lysergic Acid ‘psychosis’ 
(LSD) as a suitable model. They go to 
considerable length to describe its ap- 
propriateness, and discuss the many ob- 
jections to the consideration of this 
drug-induced psychosis as a_ schizo- 
phrenic model. Principally these objec- 
tions arise because LSD psychosis is 
caused by (1) an exogenous toxin and 


2) results in psychosis marked by 


visual hallucinatory phenomena whereas 
auditory hallucinations are more often 
described in schizophrenia. The authors 
state carefully what they expect of this 
model and on this description it is quité 


apparent that the LSD psychosis is 
eminently suitable for their purposes 

It is quite beyond immediate com- 
prehension why the authors have fur- 
ther to justify their use of this experi- 
mental condition by such observations 
that its being due to an exogenous 
toxin is irrelevant and that they seri- 
ously doubt whether the reported fre- 
quency of auditory hallucinations in 
schizophrenia is in fact as frequent as 
might appear because the investigator 
“can push the patient into agreeing that 
autocthonous ideas are voices.” What 
nonsense! The LSD psychosis is quite 
obviously a toxic psychosis and looks 
like one, and, like many toxic psycho- 
ses, can be confused quite easily at 
times with schizophrenia. Recent experi- 
ments at the Mental Health Research 
Institute in Ann Arbor with LSD have 
reaffirmed the many previous observa 
tions that the LSD response is not only 
determined by dosage and subjects’ per 
sonality, but also very much by their 
expectations of what will happen and 
the ‘set’ within which the experiment 
takes place. Nevertheless it would be 
extremely difficult to demonstrate the 
tive Bleulerian characteristics of schizo- 
phrenia 

Concerning the mode of action ot 
LSD there is some apparent contradic 
tion. for a former statement that the 
adrenal medullary activity is increased 
but not the adrenocortical is later re- 
futed by cited evidence that “LSD acts 
by potentiating epinephrine to increase 
ACTH activity,” and yet again the issue 
seems to be further confused by the 
observation that LSD acts as its own 
best antagonist by depleting the brain 
of epinephrine. 


= are many substances besides 


LSD that can cause “perceiving in an 
unhabitual way.” In a brief section on 
Psychedelics the authors discuss a few 
of these and indicate that besides the 
production of psychotic-like states, there 
are many reports that the experiences 
are “astonishingly beautiful and valu- 
able.” From these reported experiences 
of artists, writers, scientists, and others, 
it is apparent that the usefulness of 
these drugs is believed to be consider- 
ably more than for the biochemical 
study of mental dysfunction alone. But 
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Humpury Osmond 


unfortunately 
dull 


terest 


make 
reading without in- 
that Arthur Koestler re- 
cently visited The University of Michi- 


hegative reports 
and it is not 


when 


gan, he took and experienced the effects 
of Psilocybin, a compound chemically 


and its 


action not unrelated to 


Lysergic Acid. originally derived from a 
Mexican 


experience Was not psychedelic 


hallucinogenic mushroom. His 


{m nd 


manitesting not satori (enlighten 


ment), and he did not. as he said quot- 
ing Aldous 


Catholic 


Huxley. procure “what 


theologians call gratuitous 
grace.’ Yet awhile, perhaps attention in 
this field should be directed more to the 
biochemical and pharmacological events 
than to the production of transcendental 
experience 

The synthesis and properties of ad 


renochrome and 


adrenolutin are dis- 
cussed with an extensive review of the 
literature, and it is curious that the pa- 
Axlerod 


fundamental 


per by Szara and (1958) 


which is a discussion of 


basic issues, is not mentioned. Seri- 
ous objections to many issues including 
the entire Taraxein hypothesis that a 
schizophrenogenic plasma substance ex- 
ists are either omitted or too briefly 
discredited 


Tohn 


mentioned to have them 


Somehow some discussion of 
Benjamin's (1959) criticisms would ap- 
pear to be not only appropriate but 
necessary. It is for this reason. that the 


many contrary findings are not totally 


evaluated in this study that this highly 
complex and elaborate hypothesis can- 
not be established. One 
thing for sure, Hoffer and Osmond have 
to deploy Claude Bernard’s metaphor 
further they did, demon- 
strated that they themselves are skill- 


ful craftsmen with ‘sortes des scalpels 


considered as 


even than 


pieces,’ but a scholarly if somewhat fal- 
tering development of an ingenious hy- 
pothesis. Their dedication of the book 
“not as a guide but as a challenge 
should be readily accepted, explicitly as 
it refers to the hypothesis and probably 
even more implicitly in that psychiatry 
has come of age and can now demand 
that its theories be born of similar s« 
entific method and scholarship 


But Why Are Texans 
Mentally Disturbed? 


psychopharmacologiques.’ This book is 
not a collection of ‘empirical jigsaw 


E. Gartly Jaco 


The Social Epidemiology of Mental Disorders: 
of Texas. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. Pp. 228. $3.5 


A Psychiatric Survey 


3 


Reviewed by Ropert N. 


The author, Dr co-editor of 


the Journal of Health and Human Be- 


Jaco, is 


havior and editor of Patients, Phyvsi- 
sians and Illness (Free Press, 1958 

He is associated with the Cleveland 
Psychiatric Institute and Western Re- 
serve University. His affiliation with 
Texans arises because he was previously 
Director of the University of Texas’ 


Division of Medical Sociology The re- 
wewer, Dr Pro- 
fessor of Sociology m Yale University 
His principal interests lie in 


SOCIOLOLRY, 


Wilson, is Associate 


medical 
SOC ial psve hiatry, and the so- 
ciology of the arts. For more about him, 
see his review of von Mering and King, 
Remotivating the Mental Patient ( Rus- 
1957; CP. Aug 


sell Sage Foundation, 


1958, 3, 222f.). 


kK GARTLY JAco, long a student of so- 
~e* cial psychiatry and a leader in 


field of 


the burgeoning medical 


socl- 
ology, here presents a very careful de- 
scription of the serious 
mental illness in Texas during 1951 and 


1952 


incidence of 


For a variety of reasons, notably 
the difficulties of case-finding and the 
hazards of agreeing upon diagnoses, the 
distribution of mental illness in a popu- 
lation is harder to determine with con- 
fidence than is the distribution of. for 
instance, a communicable disease. Yet it 


seems clear on the basis of both scien- 
tific iogic and the history of medicine 
that an informed attack on any disease 
requires some knowledge of the magni- 
tude and location of that disease in so- 
cial time and space. Thus Jaco chose t 


engage in a vigorous search for all new 
cases of psychosis among inhabitants of 
Texas during a two-year period 

His aim was twofold 


plicit and the 


one aspect ex- 


ther implicit. The ex- 


plicit goal, that of charting the occur- 
rence of psychosis among the state's 
population, would seem to have been 


handily achieved. The implicit goal. that 


of generating ideas about the social 


causes of illness by using differential 


incidence rates as clues, is far less close 
faith to empha 
size the fact that the author modest], 
limited himself to the first kind of goal 
not pretending to 


to realization. It is 


explain’ the genesis 
of severe mental disturbance in Texans 
One can, however, sense his hunger for 
explanation. can empathize the feeling 
that such a fine-grained account of 
where and when illness happens should 
lead us somewhere in the 


causal suggestions. 


quest for 


The epidemiological findings stem from 
an effort to trap all the first-treated 
cases of psychosis for the given years 
The effort was directed to establishing 
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‘true incidence’ by throwing out an in- 
vestigatory net which would capture 
both hospital and clinic patients and 
also persons in private psychiatric treat- 
ment. Jaco argues persuasively that the 
study of incidence rather than preva- 
lence, of currently-becoming-ill persons 
rather than all mentally ill patients, is 
likely to prove most valuable in the 
search for socio-environmental roots of 
disease. He also makes a strong point 
in demonstrating that the inclusion of 
ill newly occurring cases leads to sub- 
stantially different findings than could 
be achieved through narrower focusing, 
such as restriction to first-admissions to 
state hospitals. 


5 a highly sophisticated and closely 
reasoned analysis, Jaco concludes that a 
series of demographic, ecological, and 
economic characteristics are related to 
psychosis in a nonrandom fashion. Some 
of his chief findings are that the rate 
of psychosis is*higher for females than 
for males, for the old than for the 
young, for the Anglo-American subcul- 
ture than for the Spanish-American or 
nonwhite subcultures, for urban than 
for rural residents, for single and di- 
vorced persons than for those in a state 
of double-blessedness. 

The major question for the psychia- 
trist or social scientist then becomes, 
‘Where do we go from here?’ How can 
epidemiological data be used to trace 
the etiology of illness? Although cer- 
tain of the discoveries are provocative 
in delineating the conjunction of mental 
disorder and specified social character- 
istics, there is no sure route apparent 
for the elaboration of causal sequences. 
One might well question the adequacy 
of conventional sociological categories 
in the etiology of psychosis. Perhaps age 
and sex, occupation and education, eth- 
nicity and area of residence are too 
gross as handles for grasping social re- 
ality in its relation to intrapsychic 
events. We may require more meaning- 
ful ways of abstracting from the ex- 
istential flow, of recapitulating the web 
of interpersonal experience, and of join- 
ing that experience to the fact of in- 
dividual disorder. 
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Blind Spots in 
Visual Theory 


Hans-Lukas Teuber, William S. 
Battersby, and Morris B. Bender 


Visual Field Defects after Penetrat- 
ing Missile Wounds of the Brain. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, for the Common- 
wealth Fund, 1960. Pp. xii + 143. 


$4.75. 
Reviewed by MortiMeR MISHKIN 


This monograph reports a fifteen-year 
study, begun by Teuber and Bender in 
the U. S. Naval Hospita! in San Diego 
and continued later by them in as- 
sociation with Battersby at the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter. Teuber is now the newly appointed 
chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Previously he was head 
of the Psychophysiological Laboratory 
at NYU-Bellevue, a unit primarily de- 
voted to the study of brain injury in 
man, Battersby is Associate Professor 
of Neurology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s College of Medicine, but re cently 
at NYU-Bellevue. Bender is Professor 
of Clinical Neurology at New York 
University’s School of Medicine and 
Director of the Neurologic Service at 
the Mt. Sinai Hospital. The reviewer, 
Mishkin, is Research Psychologist at 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
For a dozen years he has been working 
on the effects of cerebral lesions on the 
visually guided behavior of monkeys, 
chimpanzees, and man 


I’ is a neuroanatomical commonplace 
(particularly among psychologists) 
that the retina projects point-to-point 
on the striate area of the occipital 
lobes. If this principle of a perfect 
isomorphism between the visual world 
and the visual cortex can be taken to 
represent the view of the entrenched 
Right, then Teuber, Battersby, and 
Bender are the new apostles of the 
Left. Their well-documented dissent is 
based on a study of more than fifty 


Veterans of World War II with visual 
field defects caused by shrapnel and 
bullet wounds of the brain. This study, 
complementing the dozens of similar in- 
vestigations which appeared after World 
War I, is nevertheless unique in its 
combination of a large patient popula- 
tion, rigorous testing techniques, and 
extensive observations on visual per- 
formance in the so-called intact field. 
The presentation, “half text, half pic- 
tures,’ moves steadily along from the 
least to the most questionable aspects 
of the localizationist doctrine. A few of 
the grosser topographic principles are 
accepted with little comment: The up- 
per left retinal quadrants of both eyes 
project to the upper left striate cortex, 
the lower left quadrants to the lower 
left cortex, and so on. Other, finer- 
relationships, such as_ those 
dealing with the level of the visual sys- 


grained 


tem implicated in particular shapes of 
defects (e.g., wedge-shaped defects after 
focal cortical damage; arc-shaped de- 
fects after focal damage to the sub- 
cortical pathway) are examined more 
closely, and the authors conclude with 
the mild rebuke that the currently fa- 
vored scheme describing the subcortical 
pathway lacks solid histologic support 
and may be in need of revision. Never- 
theless, a slightly modified scheme which 
they adopt is subject to the same reser- 
vation. 


A MORE serious issue arises from the 
disclosure of an unexpectedly large num- 
ber of patients in whom the blind area 
as defined for one eye does not match 
the blind area defined for the other. 
According to the theory of a. strict 
retinal-cortical correspondence, a lesion 
high up the visual system should yield, 
in the binocular portion of the field 
precisely the same shape of defect in 
both eyes. Occasional departures from 
perfect congruence are to be expected, 
either from inaccuracies of plotting or 
from lesions in anterior locations where 
fibers from corresponding retinal points 
have not yet become closely approxi- 
mated; but the high incidence of incon- 
gruent defects found, despite careful 
plotting in cases with posterior injuries, 
requires some other explanation. 

The one offered by Teuber, Battersby, 
and Bender is not designed to please lo- 
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DISTINCTIVE NEW HARPER TEXTS: 


CONFORMITY AND DEVIATION 


Edited by Irwin A. Berg and Bernard M. Bass 


the product of many years of research, this group of articles by 
authorities is the first single volume to present an up-to-date picture 


ot the entire range of research and experiment in the field of con- 
formity and deviation. 


Extensive bibliography. 
CONFLICT AND DEFENSE 


Here 


449 pp. $6.50 


by Kenneth E. Boulding 


for the first time 


is an integrated theory of conflict embracing the fields of 
economics and political science, with applications to such special areas as inter- 
national systems. 349 pp. $7.00 


APPRAISING VOCATIONAL FITNESS 


By Means of Psychological Tests 
Rev. Ed., by Donald E. Super and John O. Crites 


lhe new edition represents a bringing up to date of this classic guide 
of the most useful vocational tests. 


Important new tests discussed 
include the School and College Aptitude Tests, Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale, Sequential Tests of Educational Placement, and 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 704 pp. Text edition 
$8.75 (available for quantity sale to schools and colleges only 


AND HARPER HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


PSYCHOLOGY: A PROBLEM- 


SOLVING APPROACH 
by Donald M. Johnson 


“Succeeds admirably in covering the standard topics of an intro- 
ductory course with a maximum of clarity and integration and 
minimum of outdated professional baggage.’ 


a 
niversity of Oklahoma. 


Muzafer Sherif, The 
583 pp. $7.00 


LEARNING AND HUMAN ABILITIES: 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by Herbert J. Klausmeier 


“Not only the latest and most up-to-date textbook of its kind, but is also second to 
none in its usefulness to teachers and teachers-in-training.’ 
I: meritus 


William A. Met 
Professor of Education, Columbia University. 


‘all, 
562 pp. $7.50 


PHYSICAL DISABILITY-A PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


by Beatrice A. Wright 
“A necessity to all who help, work or live with disabled persons.’ 
Zersonnel and Guidance Journal. \Vinner of the Annual Child 


Study Award for a book for parents, from the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. 408 pp. $6.00 
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calizationists. Since nearly all the binocu- 
lar disparities were expressed as smaller 
defects in the eye opposite the damaged 
hemisphere, and, since the eye opposite 
a hemisphere sends more fibers to it 
than does the ipsilateral eve (in the 
ratio of roughly 3 to 2), the authors 
suggest that the smaller defect for the 
contralateral eye is due to the low vul- 
nerability of its large crossed projection 
This argument neglects the fact that the 
crossed projection is large because it 
includes, presumably as a partially sepa- 
rate bundle, all the fibers representing 
that eye’s purely monocular field. or 
temporal crescent; the presence of such 
a bundle should not affect the vulner- 
ability of the binocular portion of the 
field. To be consistent, the authors’ in- 
terpretation would have to deny a sepa- 
rate projection for the monocular cres- 
cent, thereby implying a more irregular 
anatomical arrangement than even they 
seem willing to entertain. Yet, that there 
is something less than a perfect align- 
ment of corresponding points appears to 
be inescapable. 

The difficulties for the theory of 
retino-cortical correspondence do not 
end here with unexpected features per- 
taining to the defective field alone. In 
a final chapter dealing with the spared 
field of vision, the authors present evi- 
dence for widespread malfunction out- 
side even the most sharply defined sco- 
toma. Thus, dark adaptation may be 
abnormal, critical flicker frequency may 
be impaired, pattern recognition may be 
defective; and all such visual disabili- 
ties, some subtle, some more marked. 
are generally found throughout the ‘un- 
affected’ field. Since it is unlikely that 
such diffuse impairments can be ascribed 
tg diffuse lesions in all of their cases, 
the authors suggest that their findings 
may reflect instead a diffuse retinal rep- 
resentation. Still another explanation 
seems possible. An interdependence be- 
tween all parts of the visual field may 
be accounted for, without abandoning 
the scheme of a punctate retinal pro- 
jection, by resorting to an interaction 
at the cortical level. This horizontal in- 
teraction could depend on the integrity 
of certain layers within the striate cor- 
tex itself, or on the integrity of sur- 
rounding nonstriate areas. There is am- 
ple evidence showing that severe visual 
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deficits, apparently unrelated to par- 
ticular retinal loci, may be produced by 
nonstriate lesions in animals, and the 
probability is high that any missile 
wound in man which damages the pri- 
mary visual system would damage these 
secondary visual areas as well 


Social Factors in 


While one may thus seek in various 
ways to lessen the impact of their find- 
ings, the uncomfortable feeling remains 
that Teuber, Battersby, and 
have seriously 


Bender 
challenged what had 
seemed an all-but-final theory of the 


visual projection system 


the Treatment 


of Schizophrenia 


Lawrence Appleby, Jordan M. Scher, and John Cumming (Eds. ) 


Chronic Schizophrema. Glencoe, IIl.: 


$6.00. 


Free Press, 1960. Pp. xvi + 368 


Sam C. Scher and Howard R. Davis (Eds.). 


The Out-Patient Treatment of Schizophrenia: A Symposium. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. Pp. x + 246. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Donatp D. GLap 


The five authors and editors are identi- 
fied in the review. The reviewer, Dr 
Glad, is Director of Psychology in the 
Greater Kansas City Mental Health 
Foundation, where he directs group psy- 
chotherapy and trains psychiatric resi- 
dents and psychological internes. He is 
author of Operational Values in Psycho- 
therapy (Oxford Univ. Press, 1959; CP. 
May 1961, 6, 161-163) and he has in 
preparation other books on group psy- 
chotherapy, the quantification of fan- 
tasy and behavior, and a test for emo- 
tional projection. 


g jer contemporary management of 


schizophrenia as examined in these 
volumes has more of a social than a 
clinical manner. These symposia gener- 
ally consider pathology and treatment 
as a function of the nature of man in 
society with minimal concern for a dis- 
ease process. 

Chronic Schizophrenia is a scholarly 
presentation of an Institute held at the 
Osawatomie, Kansas State Hospital, in 
1958 with collaboration from the Men- 
ninger Foundation and the Mental Health 
Foundation of Greater Kansas City. The 
Editors include Lawrence Appleby, Sen- 
ior Staff Psychologist at Osawatomie, 


and John Cumming, who was Director 
of Research for the Greater Kansas 
City Mental Health Foundation at the 
time of this symposium. Cumming is 
well known for his social psychiatric 
analyses of mental hospital functioning 
Jordon M. Scher of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has published widely on his so- 
cial psychiatric investigations and_ is 
presently sparking the existential move- 
ment through the American Ontoana- 
lytic Association and the Journal of 
Existential Psychiatry 

The variety of papers makes sepa- 
rate examination impossible. They range 
from consideration of the nature of man 
(with schizophrenia as a special case) 
to some puzzling reports of investiga- 
tions, one of which reaches the conclu- 
sion that empirical methods are eco- 
nomically and therapeutically inefficient 
and another which redemonstrates the 
Hawthorne effect, finding that schizo- 
phrenics increase in effectiveness as in- 
vestigators show special interest in them 

The papers are scholarly in form. but 
they are previously published concep- 
tions, programatic proposals, or reports 
of vaguely conceived research. 

The most general premise arises from 


a paper by Clancey which details a 
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platonic architecture for social therapy 
through structured definition of the 
role of everyone (including the patient) 
rhis paper is characteristic of the so- 
cial-psychiatric emphasis of the entire 
symposium. Like the platonic ideal 
however, Clancey’s Organization sug- 
gests the vivacity of Lewis Carroll's 
dance of life (“Turn not pale beloved 
snail, but come and join the dance”) 
and gives credibility to Gordon Allport’s 
sardonic comment in another source 
that “some of us model man after the 
pigeon; others view his potentialities 
is many-splendored.”” The existential 
inalysis in Jordon Scher’s paper, to- 
gether with Gregory Bateson’s recogni- 
tion of the double-bind experience by 
schizophrenics, may keep the reader 
sensitive to the human mockery in 
Clancey’s conception of the social robot 

Martin Scheerer’s summary is the last 
chapter. This shift from “psychother- 
ipy to “treatment organization” should 
be noted with favor. It is reminiscent 
ot Hoch’s comment in the Out-Patient 
Treatment of Schizophrenia that schizo- 
phrenics have taught us all—regardless 
of preconceptions—to help them de 
velop social competence 

\nother consensus emphasizes strengths 
in the schizophrenic. Galioni refers to 
the “healthy” aspects of personality 
\ppleby suggests an “appeal to that 
part of the ego which can exercise con 
trol.” Such emphases are consistent with 
the value of positive reinforcement 
Scheerer contrasts the positive motiva- 
tional need with a custodial orienta- 
tion’s reward of dependent rather than 
constructive behavior. 

Cure” versus “socialization” is ex- 
amined for empirical plausibility 
Scheerer seems unable to accept “cure” 
and sees the conference’s consensus as 
1 “socialization” goal. The inclusion of 
proximal agents in “socialization” (the 
patient and the psychiatric aide) makes 
plausible sense from the conference’s 
point of view and is comparable to 
\ckerman’s emphasis in the Out-Patient 
Treatment in Schizophrenia upon the 
family treatment outside of the hospital 

Here are some common concepts as 
summarized by Scheerer. The nature of 
man in society is an uncertainty prior 
to the uncertain nature of schizophrenia 
Even if a biochemical or organic basis 


for schizophrenia were demonstrated, 
this would be a necessary rather than a 
sufficient condition, since otherwise so- 
ciocultural methods would’ be ineffec- 
tive. Scheerer prefers Bertalanffy’s con- 
ception of the human organism as an 
open system characterized by “immanent 
activity,” not a seeking of homeostasis 
but the creation of a “steady-state” 
which maintains its own tensions and 
moves toward higher levels of organi- 
zation. Scheerer notes that the “steady 
state” is consistent with the symbol- 
level functioning of the human organ 
ism and relates it to Goldstein's or- 
ganismic concepts, the existential model 
and space-time binding capacities. Cer- 
tainly the conference’s concern with the 
symbolic aspects of being human may 
be integrated into Bertalanffy’s concep 
tion 

Scheerer hears the participants agree 
that early experience with significant 
idults contributes to schizophrenic re- 
actions. That this agreement is nonspe- 
cihe is clear, but some basis for inte- 
gration is overlooked by Scheerer; for 
example, the schizogenic environment is 
one of negative definition. That would 
account for Bateson’s “double-bind,” for 
Scher’s lack of “self,” and for other 
problems of ego-defect and of the dis- 
tortion of reality, all by the postulation 
of a steady-state of negation 

This volume should be useful for 
graduate seminars in psychopathology 
and should also stimulate social-psycho- 
logical research 


other volume, The Out-Patient 


eatment of Schizophrenia, is like a 
scientific town meeting with brief papers 
ind extensive discussions. The editors 
are Samuel C. Scher, Clinical Psycholo- 
gist. Hamm Memorial Psychiatric Clinic, 
and Howard R. Davis, Director of the 
Minnesota Bureau of Psychological Serv- 
ices. Cameron’s Concluding Statement 
makes “no attempt ... to summarize 

and thus the reader is left with 
a welter of unfinished business. Quasi- 
agenda may be rescued by reviewing 
the discussions in relation to treatment 
Psychoanalysis as “a reiterative method” 
(Rado’s term) is voted down by the 
psychoanalysts. Some agreement on the 
substitution of role-retraining arises 
\rieti, for example, teaches the schizo- 


phrenic to realize his own role. Abra- 
hams engages in “role-retraining.” There 
appears to be a consensus that the 
teaching of social competence is an es- 
sential psychoanalytic procedure 

Less commonly accepted is the sym- 
biotic attachment to mother. Abrahams 
notes that patients want to be fed, but 
retuse the profferred nurturance. while 
Wexler takes it for granted that “feed- 
ing’ is an essential beginning and Wil- 
liams includes the necessity for touch 
experience in developing ego boundaries 
Lowinger and Gottlieb use the same 
concept differently since patients de- 
velop a positive, dependent feeling to- 
ward the hospital and a belief in the 
strong, authoritative physician 

Consensus among the participants in- 
cludes. dependency gratification demands 
resistance to the controls demanded, and 
a treatment resolution in terms of the 
development of social competence. That 
the symbiotic problem and the solution 
by role-retraining cannot be managed 
simultaneously is noticed by Ackerman 
who proposes the same resolution as 
does Scheerer in Chronic Schizophrenia: 
that, since patients differ in level of 
functioning, they should be treated by 
methods or therapists that suit develop- 
mental needs. 

The Out-Patient Treatment of Schizo- 
phrenia is an exciting forum, As a source 
of exercise materials for discovering any 
scientific lawfulness in consensual va- 
lidity, it may have merit for gradu- 
ate seminars. As a scholarly sampler 
of current concern with the problem 
Chronic Schizophrenia is more compel- 
ling. Neither volume may be consid- 
ered as a source of new knowledge or 
as an organized presentation of the fields 
sampled 


There appears to be no reason in physi 
cal nature to prevent our planet from re- 
maining habitable for another million 
years, and if man can survive in spite of 
the dangers produced by his own frenzies, 
there is no reason why he should not con- 
tinue the career of triumph upon which he 
has so recently embarked. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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The Banner with the 
Strange Device 


Gordon W. Allport 


Personality and Social Encounter: Selected Essays. Boston: Beacon Press, 


1960. Pp. x + 386. $7.50. 


Reviewed by O. A. OESER 


Gordon Allport has been Professor of 
Psychology at Harvard University since 
1936 and connected with Harvard off 
and on since he was a Freshman there 
thirty years earlier. No further intro- 
duction is necessary since the review is 
entirely about him and his contribution 
to psychology. The reviewer, Oeser, has 
been Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Melbourne since the Sec- 
ond World War. Before that he was at 
St. Andrews University. He has a DPhil 
from the University of Marburg and a 
PhD from Cambridge University. He 
admits to having been influenced by the 
phenomenology of E. R. Jaensch, the 
holism of Jan Smuts, and the schemata 
of Frederic Bartlett. At various times 
he has America at 
Harvard, Yale, Chicago, and Michigan 
He is a co-author of Social Structure 
and Personality (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1954>58) and with F. E. Emery 
of Information, Action 
(Melbourne and Cambridge Univ. 
Presses, 1958; CP, Sept. 1959, 4, 283f.). 


ALLPORT is one of the best- 
known and most 


respected per- 


been a visitor in 


Decision and 


sonalities in American psychology, one 
who nevertheless for many years had a 
disappointingly small impact on it. For- 
tunately his intellectual integrity, his 
tenacious and 
schema, and _ his 
brilliant writing, have now begun to im- 
part some momentum to the movement 
away from total preoccupation with the 
particularities of rodentology and the 
closed systems of learning theorists to- 
ward a reconsideration of the univer- 


adherence to a_ broad 


complex conceptual 


sals of ‘personology’ and open systems. 
Oddly enough, at least three other Har- 
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vard individualists McDougall, 


coming 


-James 


and Skinner—are also once 
more to be studied and taken seriously 
after years in the wilderness. Why Har- 
vard should produce so many tough 
oaks that de 


wind of change is a pretty problem in 


not get uprooted by every 


the interaction of environment and per- 
sonality. For some people, Allport says 
“old wine tastes better in new bottles”: 
but he resolutely decants his from the 
old and is proud that they should have 
a fine crust. 


a volume is difficult to review 


briefly. It consists of 21 reprints, cover- 
ing the period 1931 to 1960. They are 
grouped into five sections: An Approach 
to Personality, Motivation and Struc- 
ture in Prob- 
lems in Personality, Group Tensions, 
Perception and Social Programs. Their 


Personality, Normative 


range is from the open system of per- 
sonality theory to the problems of war 
and peace, from ethics to ego-psychol- 
ogy, from metaphysics to metapsychol- 
ogy. 

To workers in the more arid plains 
who 


statistics” 


“hide 
this 
sound aversive 


variables” or 
thickets of 
brief catalogue might 


of “typical 
among the 


too wide a range, too many not exhaus- 
tively and operationally defined vari- 
ables, too much synthesis without analy- 
sis. They would be wrong: to read All- 
port after grubbing in a narrow shaft 
for facts is like drinking champagne on 
a roof garden after a diet of prison 
bread and lab coffee. 

From the standpoint of theory alone 
this collection does not make any radi- 
cal advance on his Personality, a Psy- 
chological Interpretation (1937). The 


major concepts of that work, as well as 
of the 
Personality (1950) and the one under 


two collections The Nature of 
review here, are set out with beautiful 
lucidity and masterly compression in 
Becoming (1955), a book which every 
graduate in psychology should master if 
he is at all interested in people and the 
Yet, if one 
reads only these more abstract works, 


All- 


port’s style, the allusions to the rich 


products of their minds 


one loses much of the flavor of 


European heritage of metaphysics. phi- 


losophy, and literature, the detailed con- 


frontation of particulate theories (and 
not only American ones) about this or 
that aspect of the human being. It is 


easy to be eclectic like a magpie or a 
Allport’s 
difficult to 
Thus he shows why he rejects the “so- 


writer of introductory texts 


eclecticism is more attain 


cial stimulus value” or ‘biosocial’ or ‘in- 
teractional’ views of personality in favor 
of the ‘biophysical,’ and then proceeds 
that 


count of the data can rest content with 


to demonstrate an adequate ac- 


neither but requires both 
For 


been taboo except among the lower or- 


forty years consciousness has 


ders of applied and clinical psycholo- 


gists, and even these, except for a few 


experimentalists, have operated with 


the concept of an empty organism 
pushed from the past against present 
resistances into an unknown future 
Against them Allport uncompromisingly 
erected the 


concept of the self-con- 


scious, rational man, who creates his 


style and his future with forward-look- 
ing motivations. “The literary artist cre- 
ates his account; the psychologist merely 
compiles his.’ 

It might be said that all the essays in 
this volume are a continuous becoming 
of the thesis that Personality is a con 
cept which is needed to explain how 
and why the human being stands in his- 
tory, confronting his past while creating 
his future. Allport does try to form a 
bridge from biology and psychophysics 
to personality, but his standpoint is 
that ot the historian of rational achieve- 
ment and not that of the psychoneura! 
reductionist. In this aspect, too. he 
stands almost alone among contempo- 
rary American psychologists. To under- 
stand a 


historian (or a psychologist), 


one must understand his point of view. 
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Toynbee ard Spengler, living in a trough 
ot the periodic curve of civilization, 
reach a pessimistic conclusion about its 
rise and decline. Allport, in a spirit of 
optimism but without having to draw 
on the consolations of theology, tries to 
understand and to form concepts about 
personality “as a relatively enduring 
and unique organization,” worthy of 
study and reflection in its own right 
possibly the most important study of 
them all, certainly the kind of study 
which compels one to take some onto 


logical position 


comprehensive theory, by try- 
ing to achieve too much integration, is 
open to criticism in details. Although 
Allport emphasizes both the enduring 
nature of personality and its stable or 
ganization or structure, his analysis of 
the concepts organization and structure 
is most unsatisfying. If. with Parsons 
he believes that cultural systems main- 
tain the boundaries of the personal sys 
tem but that the person also exercises 
marked constraints upon the social svs 
tem, we need to be given theoretica 
insights into the definition and measure 
ment of ‘boundaries’ and ‘constraints.’ 
Otherwise it could be thought that he 
believes in ‘the great man’ theory of 
history. We are told that two interact 
ing persons must maintain their re 


quired role relations in order to fulfil 


the needs of both. But Allport provides 
no systematic treatment of ‘relations’ 
what kind, how directed, how strong 
whether reflexive, symmetric, transitive 
or other. Without 


lations it is impossible to set up a sys- 


postulates about re- 


tematic analysis of structure or a syn- 
thesis of structures into organizations, 
or even to be precise as to what is 
neant by ‘similarity of structures.’ That 
is why Allport’s paper on models (pp 
55-68) is so profoundly unsatisfying 
Nowhere does he make it explicit what 
although he tells us 
Unlike his 


critics, he can distinguish between onto- 


the invariants are 


much about the variances 


ogical and causal analogies; but his in- 
sistence that the personality of the 
child is qualitatively different from that 
of the adult is not based on a system- 
atic analysis of change or process in the 
morphogenesis of personality structure. 
‘Thus the criteria for distinguishing child 


from adult remain descriptive and rather 
vague. 

Such increases in precision remain for 
the future. Allport has done psychology 
a service by surveying the landscapes 
behind and before us. His books en- 
courage and refresh us, while we labori- 
ously plod at beating out the next bit 
of the trail. And his publisher has done 
a service to all students by including an 
index as well as a complete bibliography 
of his writings up to 1960 


Werner: Honoris 


Causa 


Bernard Kaplan and 
Wapner (Eds.) 


Seymour 


Perspectives in Psychological T he- 
ory: Essays in Honor of Heinz 
Werner. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1960. Pp. 384. 

4.50 


Reviewed by Atrrep L. BALDWIN 


Both the editors have been colleagues 
of Werner’s at Clark University for 
Wapner since 1948 and 
Kaplan since 1951. himself 
went to Clark as G. Stanley Hall Pro- 
fessor in 1947. Wapner is now Profes- 
sor and Kaplan Associate Professor, but 
the Stanley Hall title is still reserved 
for Werner. Wapner works with Werner 
ensori-tonic studies of percep- 
tion, Kaplan with Werner on language, 


many years 


Werner 


on the 


symbolization, and concept-formation 
Ia fact, Werner and Kaplan have a 
book on these topics in progress. The 
Baldwin, is Professor and 
Head of the Department of Child De- 
velopment and Family Relationships in 
Cornell University’s State College of 
Home Economics. He has been there 
since 1949. He is the author of Behav- 
ior and Development in Children (Dry- 
den, 1955; CP, Apr. 1956, 1, 108-110). 


reviewer, 


N this volume, presented to Profes- 
I sor Heinz Werner on his seventieth 
birthday, his friends have contributed a 
set of contributions that is peculiarly 
suited to his wide-ranging research in- 


terests and his insistence upon the es- 
sential organic unity of diverse aspects 
of human behavior. While the volume 
is admirably adapted to its purpose, it 
is frankly impossible to review in any 
integrated fashion. The contributions 
range from detailed reports on empiri- 
cal research to highly abstract theo- 
retical contributions, from a careful be- 
havioristic analysis of instinctive behav- 
ior by T. C. Schneirla to a careful but 
not behavioristic analysis of the experi- 
ences of inner status by Silvano Arieti. 

As would be expected, most of the 
contributors tie their offerings to Wer- 
ner’s own interests either in terms of 
holistic psychology or the concept of 
development. While the authors of the 
chapters obviously constitute no random 
sample, it is interesting to see the re- 
peated emergence of the concept of 
maturation and the problem of the 
adaptive significance of development. 

These themes are entirely appropriate. 
Both of them have had a long period of 
neglect in psychology, and Werner is 
one of the few theorists who never re- 
linquished his insistence upon a pat- 
terned predictable course of develop- 
ment describable in terms of process 
variables. In addition, he never lost 
sight of the fact that development leads 
to organisms that are actively adaptive 
is well as passively adapted to their 
environments. 

These concepts emerge especially in 
the contributions of J. S. Bruner and 
G. S. Klein, Kurt Goldstein, N. R. F. 
Maier, David Rapaport, Schneirla, and 
H. A. Witkin. Bruner and Klein pre- 
sent a retrospective view of the ‘new 
look’ in perception, which, despite its 
early emphasis on perceptual distortion, 
has interpreted perception as a wide 
functional adaptation to the environ- 
ment. They confess youthful errors but 
maintain that, even if brash, the new 
look has had healthy consequences on 
the field. Maier’s chapter is entirely 
concerned with the way the organ- 
ism’s repertoire of actions is utilized by 
various selector-integrator mechanisms 
to produce an integrated and functional 
behavior pattern in a particular situa- 
tion. His chapter illustrates another fea- 
ture of recent theorizing on adaptive 
behavior, namely, a concern with the 
actual mechanism of adaptive behavior 
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as contrasted to an emphasis of the 
mere fact that behavior is adaptive. 

Werner's own developmental point of 
view serves as the stimulus for the con- 
tributions of Rapaport, Schneirla, and 
Witkin. Rapaport’s discussion of the de- 
velopmental features of psychoanalysis 
is especially stimulating and interesting. 
It is a valuable supplement to his re- 
cent systematic formulation of psycho- 
analysis in Psychological Issues and in 
Psychology; a Science. His scholarly 
analysis of Freud’s writings is as im- 
pressive here as always and makes us 
regret once again his untimely death. 
Witkin’s chapter on The Problem of In- 
dividuality in Development, on the other 
hand, is a promise of exciting future 
publications. His recent research has 
explored many of the developmental 
correlates of field independence and de- 
pendence, including other aspects of the 
child’s personality and the child-rearing 
practices of the home. 

The chapters of Gardner Murphy, 
Martin Scheerer and M. D. Huling, 
and Temara Dembo deal with very 
different aspects of holistic psychology. 
Murphy tackles the difficult task of 
quantifying the organismic properties 
of a system in terms of measurement 
ot “elements,” “relations” and “paths 
of influence,” maintaining that holistic 
properties can be so described. The 
other two chapters are reports of em- 
pirical research that has been only 
sketchily described in other publica- 
tions. Scheerer’s and Huling’s long se- 
ries of careful studies of the effect ot 
embedding cues for problem. solving is 
reported in detail. Two interesting find- 
ings are that subjects can spontaneously 
recall the presence of the embedded cue 
without recognizing its functional value, 
and that detached observers of the sub- 
ject’s behavior discover the embedded 
cue much more frequently than the per- 
son actively engaged in solving the prob- 
lem. Dembo reports her investigation of 
concrete values and their interrelation- 
ship through a “seven-wishes” tech- 
nique, in which the subject ranks his 
values through seven wishes for “his 
child,” not for himself. 

All in all the volume contains some- 
thing for everyone and’js a fitting trib- 
ute to one of the world’s distinguished 
developmental psychologists. 
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A New Look at 
Subnormality 


Herbert C. Gunzburg 


Social Rehabilitation of the Sub- 
normal. London: Bailliére, Tin- 
dall and Cox, 1960 (distributed 
by Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 


Md.). Pp. xviii + 263. $6.50. 
Reviewed by SEYMOUR SARASON 


Dr. Gunzburg is Director of Psycho- 
logical Services in the Monyhull Hos- 
pital in Birmingham, England, where 
first he worked with Dr. C. J. C. Earl, 
and then succeeded him. The reviewer, 
who thinks that Dr. Gunzburg may verv 
well be allowed to state his own case 
as to how to aid in the adjustment of 
subnormal persons, is Director of Clini- 
cal Training at Yale University and 
also Professor of Psychology there 


', the author himself sum up the in- 
tent and purpose of this interest- 
ing book: 


The writer believes that this book will 
be of interest not only to those who are 
professionally concerned with the problems 
of subnormality. As yet there is no full 
nontechnical account of the institution for 
subnormals, showing it to be not only a 
harbour for the socially unfit, but an ac 
tive factor in solving a social problem. The 
methods developed in pursuance of this 
aim throw new light on a little-known 
field of social rehabilitation. Teachers of 
educationally subnormal children believe 
usually that their time and energy have 
been wasted if a former pupil is admitted 
to an institution for subnormals. Dox 
tors, magistrates, probation officers, welfarc 
workers, mental health officers and police, 
who inevitably come into frequent con 
tact with subnormality, often hesitate to 
advocate the correct course of training and 
treatment because of traditional prejudice 
Nurses and social workers, teachers and 
supervisors often fail seriously to consider 
Mental Subnormality as a vocation and 
career because they believe it to be dreary, 
uninteresting, unrewarding and_ hopeless 
There are indeed many people in the field 
of mental subnormality itself who, hayjng 
heen brought up in the custodial tradi 
tions, are understandably unfamiliar with 


the new ideas governing modern practice 
These pages will, it is hoped, set into 
proper perspective and into the right con 
text many of the new schemes and unusual 
treatment methods emploved nowadays 
and will help to overcome much of the 
prejudice and resistance which are con 
nected with the term ‘mental subnor 


mality.’ 


The author is a psychologist who has 
been associated with an English institu- 
tion which for many years was headed 
by Dr. D. J. C. Earl who made substan- 
tive contributions to the field of mental 
subnormality. This book reflects the au- 
thor’s experience in the day-to-day op- 
erations of an institution. He describes 
and discusses what an institutional edu- 
cational program should be like, the 
motive and aims of vocational training 
the role of counseling, and certain spe- 
cial institutional training problems. 

It is delightful to have the author 
express his opinions about important in- 
stitutional issues which are too tre- 
quently skirted in the usual texts in 
this area. The following quotation re- 
flects both the freshness and the bold- 


ness of the author’s point of view 


\ few problems have been selected for a 
short discussion but no attempt has been 
made to point to possible solutions. In 
many ways this chapter has been destruc 
tive in its approach because it has set out 
to view a few of the accepted institution 
practices and traditions trom a slightly dit 
ferent angle than usual. The old system of 
rewards and withdrawal of privileges, it 
has been pointed out, has a number ot 
disadvantages and is often inimical to our 
attempts at rehabilitation. Because of the 
subnormal’s temperamental shortcomings a 
rigid adherence to a fair and just systen 
of reward and punishment may make him 
despondent and diffident. The institution 
assuming the role of the over-anxious 
parent ordering the life of his very voung 
child in minute detail, can lead to the 
subnormal’s complete inability to look afte: 
his own affairs and can make him less so 
cially competent than he was before en 
tering the institution 

The little discussed problems of the two 
sexes living under the same _ institutional 
administration have been mentioned and it 
has been pointed out that the sex behavior 
of subnormals is not more disturbing than 
that of other people of comparable age. A 


loosening of the very restrictive practices, 
though unsettling at first. would not cause 
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unsurmountable problems and could cas 
much of the tension found in rigidly con 
trolled institutions 

Analysis of the lives of subnormals fail 
ing in their attempts to adjust to commu 
nity living, has shown again and again that 
these difficulties are connected with the 
lack of experience of communal give and 
take. Training for this, as well as for lei 


time, a! 


important but neglected 


spheres, which have never been system 
atically tackled. 


There are precious few books con- 
cerned with institutional programs. This 
is one of the better attempts to stimu- 
late students to look at our institu- 
tional practices in terms of the dis- 
crepancies which exist between practices 


and stated aims. One wishes it success 


Double Loyalty in 
the Stockyards 


Theodore V. Purcell 


Blue Collar Man: Patterns of Dual Allegiance in Industry. Cambridge 


Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xviii 


Reviewed by 


The author, Purcell, is Assistant Pro 
fessor of Psychology and Industrial Re- 
lations at Loyola University in Chicago 
and also the director of the group that 
is studying human relations in the meat- 
packing industry there. He has an AM 
in economics and a Harvard PhD in 
psychology. The review tells more about 
him. The reviewer, Kahn, is Professor 
of Psychology at The University of 
Vichigan and program director in the 
Survey Research Center there. Being 
primarily interested in the behavior and 
attitudes of people in organizational set- 
tings, he has reviewed Selznick’s Leader- 
ship in Administration (Row, Peterson, 
1957; CP, Jan. 1959, 4, 46) and Herz 
herg, Mausner, and Snyderman’s The 
Motivation to Work (Wiley, 1959; CP 
Jan, 1961, 6, 9f.). 


- the controversial area of union 
management relations Dr. Purcell 
has developed a faculty almost unique 
among current authors: he writes books 
which excite the common admiration of 
labor leaders, company presidents, and 
college professors. The dust jacket of 
his new book includes an advertisement 
for his earlier exploration into the phe- 
nomenon of dual allegiance, and quotes 
the most unequivocal endorsements by 
Professors (Gordon) Allport and Slich- 
ter. union presidents Durkin and Mce- 


300. S6.00. 


Robert L. KAHN 


Donald, and industrialist McCaffrey 
president of the International Harvester 
Company The present book comes 
equipped with two praising forewords 
by Ross Stagner and Peter Drucker 
neither prone to awarding undeserved 
compliments 

I think I understand some of the rea 
sons for their enthusiasm. There is a 
quality of authenticity about Dr. Pur 
cell’s research results. This is in part a 
matter of presentation; he makes ex 
tensive use of excellent verbatim re 
sponses from workers and foremen 
(Such quotations make up about one 
third of the content of the book.) But 
there are deeper reasons for the au- 
thority of the data; Dr. Purcell has 
spent more than a decade studying 
packing-house workers in three cities 
and his intimate knowledge of their 
lives gets through to the reader. Like 
the anthropologist, he lives in the com- 
munities he chooses for study. He was 
for more than two years in residence 
in the stockvard neighborhoods of St 
Louis, Chicago. and Kansas City. At 
the same time, his use of stratified ran- 
dom sampling, a uniform basic schedule 
of interview questions, and nonparamet- 
ric statistical analysis mark him as a 
competent survey technician 

From this intensive work and fusion 
of methods, there emerges a picture of 


the stockyard worker which communi- 
cates to the reader an immediate sense 
of reality. The problems come through 
in terms of the worker's experience— 
issues of job and pay, racial exclusion, 
the narrowness of the promotional lad- 
der, tamily needs, and aspirations for 
children. The importance of work for 
the individual is clearly shown, as are 
the satisfactions and frustrations of in- 
terpersonal relations at work—among 
the men, between men and foremen, and 
between Negro and white 


“a major theme of the book, as the 


subtitle suggests, is dual allegiance. The 
reader is likely to be convinced, if he 
was not already, that dual allegiance 
exists, in the sense that large numbers 
of workers feel simultaneous loyalty to- 
ward company and union. The existence 
of such a view among any considerable 
proportion of workers disproves those 
dichotomous social theories which insist 
on locating the loyalties of workers ex- 
clusively with companies or with un- 
ions. Moreover, the existence of dual 
allegiance is not only descriptive of 
workers; the objects of their loyalty 
must be sufficiently compatible to make 
dual allegiance tenable. Apparently, in 
our time and society, they are 
Allegiance can be a slippery notion 
and Dr. Purcell does not make his op- 
erations for measuring it wholly clear. 
He does offer some definitions: “By 
company allegiance we mean partly a 
summation of the worker’s company- 
related attitudes, and partly the work- 
ers perception of ‘the company as such.’ 
By union allegiance we mean the work- 
ers approval of the idea of having a 
union to represent him in the plant com- 
munity.” In these terms it is clear that 
workers accept both company and un- 
ion, want both to continue as institu- 
tions, and want them to ‘get along with 
each other.’ This dual acceptance should 
not be too surprising. The packing- 
house workers think, naturally enough, 
in terms of a very limited set of al- 
ternatives. The company is never dis- 
cussed in relation to other kinds of 
employment—for example, self-employ- 
ment or government service; it is 
thought of only in relation to other 
companies in the industry. Swift is com- 
pared to Armour, not some other dis- 
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tant reality or potentiality. In respect 
of the union, the basis of comparison is 
somewhat different. The worker cannot 
imagine a job without a company, but 
he can readily imagine a job without a 
union, and he doesn’t want such a job. 
He may be critical of the union in rela- 
tion to other unions or in relation to 
the company, but he is very clear about 
the fact that the union adds to his per- 
sonal protection in the work situation 
The workers would not describe them- 
selves as advocates of pluralism, but 
they have the pragmatics of that view 
well in mind. 

In this sense, dual allegiance is deeply 
rooted in the thinking of the packing- 
house workers. It characterizes even 
men who are extremely critical of both 
company and union in some respects— 
for example, the company policy of ex- 
cluding non-whites from supervisory and 
office positions, or the readiness of some 
union leaders to strike before exhaust- 
ing other forms of 
Even in 


conflict resolution. 
strike, the worker’s 
acceptance of company and union as in- 


time of 


stitutions seems unshaken 

The extended documentation of dual 
allegiance, as I have suggested, is inter- 
esting and useful. It is useful as a de- 
scription of how things are; it is useful 
to correct the contrasting and inaccurate 
that either 
erced into unions or basically hostile to 
management. It should also be useful as 
a means of improving the prediction and 
understanding of the workers’ behavior, 
for example, in respect to a union de- 
cision to strike, in characteristic disre- 
gard of union exhortations at the polls. 
and the like. 


assertions workers are co- 


ie Blue Collar Man is, as 1 have 
already said, a quantitative comparison 
of three plants of the same company 
and industry. Such research designs are 
still rare; they are time-consuming and 
costly, but I hope that they may be- 
come more frequent. In each of the few 
such studies which I know, there have 
been important differences in the rela- 
tionships discovered in one plant as 
compared to another. In Blue Collar, 
for example, Dr. Purcell finds a rank- 
order correlation of .90 between under- 
standing-trust and output among work- 
ers in the Kansas City plant. He finds 
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the corresponding correlation in East 
St. Louis to be .06! What circumstances 
account for so large a difference we do 
not know. The plants differ in racial 
attitudes toward the 
work situation, and in the union which 
represents employees ; 


composition, in 


these factors may 
have some bearing on the matter, and 
so may the combining of understanding 
and trust. Only through such designs as 
this, in which an N of organizations and 
situations is built up (not just an NV of 
individuals), will we even discover the 
existence of such variability in relation- 
ships, let alone the cause 

For this, for his persistence in re- 
search on one important set of prob- 
lems, and for his willingness to adjust 
his own life to the requirements of his 
Dr 


be well received. In these respects, too 


research Purcell’s work deserves to 
it deserves wider emulation than it has 
vet enjoyed. 


Psychoanalytic 


Pharmacology 
G. J. Sarwer-Foner (Ed.) 


The Dynamics of Psychiatric Drug 
Therapy. Springfield, Ill. : Charles 
C Thomas, 1960. Pp. xxviii + 624 
$16.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert E. Epwarps 


The 
tor of Psychiatric Research in Queen 
Mary Hospital in Montreal 
and Lecturer in Psychiatry at McGill 
University. He is a psychoanalytically 
trained psychiatrist, Poland, 
now a Canadian, with MDs from both 
McGill University and the Université 
de Montréal. He has published exten- 
sively on ego defenses, social psychiatry, 
and psychosomatic medicine. The _ re- 
viewer, Dr. Edwards, is a Group Leader 
in the Pharmacology Section of the 
Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute in 
Rensselaer, New York. He has a PhD 
the University of Washington, 
Spent a period with Carney Landis at 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital of 
Columbia University developing psycho- 


editor, Dr. Sarwer-Foner, is Direc- 


Veterans 


born in 


from 


physiological tests for human drug stud- 
! and taught psychology at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, before 
taking on his present post for studying 


the effects of drugs on animal behavior. 


I 
A chotropic drugs have been pub- 
lished within the past On 
learning that yet another has appeared 


then 


least fifteen symposia on the psy- 


five years 


one’s first thoughts are of how it might 


differ, indeed how it could differ, from 


its predecessors. This symposium doe: 
however, differ from the others in that 
the majority of the participants are psy 


choanalytically oriented psychiatrists 
the this 


group is the relation of psychoanalytic 


and central problem before 


theory and practice to the 
Of 
the 


use of these 


drugs all the specialties concerned 


with understanding and treatment 


of the behavioral disorders, the analysts 
have the most difficulty in reconciling 


their views on etiology and treatment 
with the psychiatric use of chemical 


compounds; but, in their efforts to 


ichieve this reconciliation, they are able 
to contribute much to our understand 
ing of how the pharmacological effects 
of drugs interact, 


sometimes in unex- 


pected ways, with environmental fac 
tors and the patient's interpretation of 
his experiences. 

This book is the edited transcript of 
\ Conference on Psychodynamic, Psy- 
choanalytic 


the 


and Sociologic Aspects ol 


Neuroleptic Drugs in Psychiatry 
which was held in Montreal in April of 
1958. The meetings were organized so 
as to encourage intensive discussion of 
selected subjects by “balanced commit- 
tees of experts,” selected to insure rep- 
resentation of differing points of view 
Five committees of 
established and 
taneously for three days 


six to nine men 


each were simul- 


met 

The reading 
of “working papers” by committee mem- 
bers was followed by lengthy group dis- 
cussions ‘which occupy nearly 40 per 
cent of this volume. On the third day 
of the the conclu- 
sions of each committee were presented 
and discussed by all 


+a first part of the book contains 


the working papers and discussions of 
the committee on “the physiological ef- 
fects of the neuroleptic drugs and their 


conference general 
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psychological implications.” Such varied 
topics are considered as the effects of 
tranquilizers on locomotor and avoid- 
ance behavior in rats, human electro- 
encephalographic and linguistic changes 
following medication, drug-induced cata- 
lepsy in animals, and extrapyramidal 
side-effects of tranquilizers in patients. 

Beginning with the reports of the sec- 
ond committee, this book begins to di- 
verge appreciably from the numerous 
published symposia on tranquilizers that 
have appeared since 1956. Its topic was 
“the effects of the neuroleptic drugs on 
ego defences and ego structure.” N. W. 
Winkleman, Jr., in a paper on the use 
of tranquilizers during psychoanalysis, 
describes the primary action of these 
drugs as that of partially isolating the 
patient from disturbing and painful in- 
ternal and external stimuli, thus produc- 
ing a state of indifference. 

Hassan Azima and R. H. Vispo report 
on a five-year study of the use of ana- 
clitic treatment and regressive electric 
shock during prolonged, drug-induced 
sleep. By these means they are able to 
produce profound regression in patients 
as indicated by incontinence, infantile 
play behavior, and acceptance of bottle 
feeding. A case is presented in which 
the patient was regressed to this level 
within four weeks and then made a 
good recovery. No other data for evalu- 
ating the therapeutic merit of this pro- 
cedure are given in this paper, but the 
behavioral effects of such an overwhelm- 
ing and disorganizing method of psy- 
chophysiological brainwashing are of in- 
terest in themselves. 

In a paper on psychic energetics 
Mortimer Ostow suggests that “the 
phenothiazine tranquilizers reduce the 
amount of energy available to the ego 
by decreasing the rate of its generation 
in the id, and iproniazid increases the 
amount of energy available to the ego 
by facilitating the transfer of energy 
from id to ego.’’ No method is given 
unfortunately, for measuring psychic en- 
ergy. 

The third committee’s topic was “the 
influence of the milieu and the socio- 
logical determinants of behavior.” Ex- 
perience with ‘open hospitals’ and ‘thera- 
peutic communities,’ and the relation of 
drug therapy to milieu therapy are dis- 
cussed. The committee might have been 


able to delve into its subject matter in 
greater depth if at least one of its mem- 
bers were a professional sociologist or 
social psychologist, but this was an all- 
psychiatrist group. 

The fourth committee discussed “trans- 
ference and countertransference prob- 
lems in relation to drugs.”’ Also included 
in this section is an amusing, and at 
times disturbing, lecture by H. C. Den- 
ber on the shortcomings of scientists, as 
seen through the critical eyes of a psy- 
choanalyst. His thesis is that “just as 
surely as a psychoanalyst reflects his 
own personality in the countertransfer- 
ence, a research worker in psychiatry 
reflects his inner self in the choice of 
subject, experimental design, analysis of 
data, summary and even conclusions.” 

The last committee considered the 
‘therapeutic aspects of the neuroleptic 
drugs.” Here a difference of opinion 
was quite evident between the psychia- 
trists working in large state mental in- 


stitutions and those ir 


mall, private 
or experimental hospitals. The former 
tended to regard drug therapy as being 
of primary value, whereas the latter 
thought of drugs as research tools or 
as a means of enabling those patients 
who otherwise would be unapproach- 
able to begin or continue with psycho- 
therapy. Dr. Sarwer-Foner, the editor 
presented a paper before this group in 
which he emphasized that the pharma- 
cological effects of a given drug are 
always present if given in adequate dos- 
age, but the therapeutic effect is de- 
pendent on many nondrug factors, such 
as the interpretation which the patient 
places on the pharmacological effects 
that he experiences. 


es such as this are themselves 
‘working papers,’ awaiting the Newton 
of psychopharmacology who will use 
them in his synthesis of the field. Ob- 
viously the work of integration must 
be done by one man, not by a commit- 
tee. Anyone still looking to committees 
for leadership in science might profit- 
ably read Dr. F. A. Freyhan’s introduc- 
tory remarks about conferences’ failing 
to bring about synthesis (p. 98) and 
then turn to the final section of the 
book, 
quately the committees were able to 
achieve a synthesis of their working pa- 


Conclusions, to see how ade- 
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pers. Only one of the five chairmen 
could present anything better than mere 
ibstracts or summaries of the individual 
papers. 

Chis book contains much-of interest 
for one who is seriously concerned 
ibout the effects of both internal and 
external milieu on experience and_be- 
havior, but, as with any transcript of 
1 conference, he must be prepared to 
wade through a torrent of words to find 
the real nuggets of insight 


Kaleidoscope tor 
the Depressions 


Myer Mendelson 


Psychoanalytic Concepts of De- 
pression. Springfield. Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1960. Pp. xii + 170. 
36.50. 


Reviewed by R. ZETZzEL 


The author, Dr. Mendelson, holds an 
tppointment at the Hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Born qa Lithu- 
anian, he has been in this hemisphere 

an Intern in Victoria General Hos- 
pital in Halifax, a Resident in the 
Roval Victoria Hospital in Montreal, a 
Resident and then an Instructor at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, and then an 
Assistant Professor at Dalhousie Uni- 
versity in Halifax. The reviewer, Dr 
Zetcel, is Assistant Clinical Professor 

Psychiatry in the Harvard Medical 
School, a member of the Faculty of the 
Boston Institute of Psychoanalysis, and 
1 psychiatrist at the Massachusetts Gen- 
ral. Hospital. She is an American, 
trained during twenty years in England 
it London University, the London In- 
stitute of Psychoanalysis, and later at 


the Maudsley Hospital 


ia this careful, detailed and somewhat 
labored monograph, Dr. Mendelson 
reviews psychoanalytic contributions to 
the subject of depression—its cause, its 
phenomenology, and its treatment. He 
attempts to place these contributions in 
historical perspective. to describe and 
compare certain key contributions, and 
to extrapolate broad areas of consensus 
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and disagreement. In conclusion, he sug- 
gests a tentative evaluation of psycho- 
analytic concepts of depression in the 
light of contemporary psychiatric and 
scientific understanding. 

The author has tried to describe with 
dispassionate objectivity concepts of- 
fered by psychoanalysts of widely dif- 
ferent orientation. It is thus inevitable 
that many of the reconstructions and 
theories which he describes have been 
reached by methods of investigation 
and treatment with which he is person- 
ally unfamiliar. This very tact, however, 
emphasizes the existence of certain 
areas of general agreement by setting 
them in a new and somewhat unfamiliar 
perspective. The similarities, for exam- 
ple, which apparently coexist with the 
widest theoretical and technical differ- 
ences between such contributors as 
Melanie Klein and Mabel Blake Cohen 
illustrate the growing convergence of 
opinion as to the crucial significance of 
early object relations 

\ less dramatic but equally important 
example concerns the long history of 
psychoanalytic investigation into the 
lowered self-esteem characteristic of de- 
Abraham's 1911 
paper, where it was first clearly de- 


pressive states, from 


scribed, to Edward Bibring’s important 
contribution of 1953. It is to be noted 
with regret in this context that Dr 
Mendelson’s review suffers from its 
rather cursory treatment both of this 
paper and of the general subject of the 
theory of affects. A series of important 
papers on this subject are dismissed 
with the statement: “the theory of af- 
fects is still too incomplete to throw 
much light on this subject at this time.” 
The concept of depression as a_ basic 
ego-state fundamental to contemporary 
psychoanalytic thought is thus under- 
emphasized to a significant degree 

Dr. Mendelson’s bibliography is im- 
pressive, and he has clearly tried to 
select for discussion representative con- 
tributions of different schools of thought 
It should be noted, however, that he 
refers to no psychoanalytic papers pub- 
lished later than 1957. While the time 
involved in preparing such a monograph 
may explain this delay, it also points 
to inherent drawbacks in attempting a 
comprehensive and scholarly review of 
a topic so far in the forefront of con- 


temporary scierlific iiterest. Herbert 
Rosenteld’s paper of 1959, An Investi- 
gation into the Psychoanalytic Theor) 


of Depression (Internat. J. Psychoanal., 
1959, 40, 105-129), for example, covers 
much the same area as this monograph 
in a more concise and far more sophisti- 
cated manner. Also the papers presented 
at the XXIst International Congress of 
Psychoanalysis in 1959 have added sig- 
nificantly to the psychoanalytic litera- 
ture on this subject. 

Psychoanalytic discussions of depres- 
sion have all too frequently made sweep- 
ing claims on insufficient evidence. Their 
theories, as Dr. Mendelson correctly in- 
dicates. have often been internally con- 
sistent but essentially ‘closed.’ The ma- 
ture psychoanalyst might thus be stimu- 
lated by the very catholicity of this 
review to re-evaluate his own position 
The partisan adherent of a particular 


school might object strongly to the 
space given to other points of view 
The nonpsychoanalytic reader, finally 
migh* well be left with the impression 
that deficiencies and unverifiable specu- 
lations far outweigh the positive con 
tributions which have been made to this 
subject 

lo give an analogy in conclusion: the 
sophisticated American, aware of cer- 
tain drawbacks in his own culture 
would both laugh and learn’ from 
Charles Dickens’ description of Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit’s American adventures 
Neither the prejudiced, unsophisticated 
American, nor his European counterpart 
would have the same reaction. The first 
might reject with anger a_ prejudiced 
critical account which he then attributed 
to envy. The second might eagerly ac- 
cept as literal the disadvantages and 
drawbacks’ of a country toward which 
he looked with longing eves. It would 
b 


e easy for the polemical, narrowly in- 
formed psychoanalyst to reject this 
book on the grounds of !ack of un- 
derstanding or prejudice. It would be 
equally possible to accept it as an 
objective evaluation of psychoanalytic 
failure. Neither position would be any 
more justified than an emotional re- 
sponse to Dickens’ caricature of Amer- 
ica. Dr. Mendelson has attempted the 
impossible task of reviewing the history 
of an event in progress. The result is 
a serious though limited effort 
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MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Films and Kids: 


Foreign and Domestic Views 


UNESCO 


The Influence of the Cinema on Children and Adolescents: 


an An- 


notated International Bibliography. Department of Mass Communi- 


cations, UNESCO, Mass 


Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7e, 


Reviewed by ELEANOR E 


The author, anonymous with respect to 
more specific identity, can evidently be 
UNESCO—with 


varied subsequent for- 


considered as whose 
promising start, 
tunes, and continued high hopes mvst 
CP readers are doubtless familiar. The 
reviewer, Eleanor Maccoby, is also well 
known to many CP readers as the prin- 
cipal editor, with T. M. Newcomb and 
E. L. Hartley, of the revised edition of 
Readings in Psychology (CP 
Sept. 1959, 4, 277f.) and co-author with 
R. R. Sears and H. Levin of Patterns 
of Child Rearing (CP, Dec. 1957, 2, 
305-307). She has also appeared thrice 


simce 1956 as a reviewer in CP. Her 


Social 


background for this review includes her 
recent experience as consultant to the 
for Child Study 
in Bangkok, as well as extensive 


International Institute 
work 
on the effects of aeiten and of such 
factors as viewer-idbntification with mo- 
tion pictures. She is a Michigan PhD, 
and identifies Edwin Guthrie, 
she earlier studied, as the 
upon her 
work. She is now Associate Professor of 


with whom 
most salient 
early 


influence subsequent 


Psychology at Stanford 
bibliography 

initial listing of 
by J. M.. 
Netherlands 


grew out of an 
studies compiled 
Director of the 
Institute. and was 


Peters, 
Film 


Communications 
1960. Pp. 


Clearing House, UNESCO 


105. 


MAccoBy 


subsequently expanded by the UNESCO 
staff through soliciting additional entries 
from representatives of member states 
while 


The resulting list of 491 items 


understandably not complete, contains 


numerous references which American 
psychologists would ordinarily not en- 
counter and so should be of consider- 
able use to those interested in mass 
communications as they affect children 
The time-period is given as 1930 to 
1959, but the last few years of the 
1950s were evidently incompletely cov 
ered. For example, the excellent Aus 
tralian study of crime films (bv R. J 
Thomson). published in 1959, is not in- 
cluded. The annotation is uneven in de- 
tail; concerning the Japanese studies 
little information is 


given except a 


table of contents, while for the many 
studies reported from Europe there is 
often something reported concerning 
methods as well as results 

The bibliography covers studies on a 
fairly wide variety of topics, including 
the problems of censorship, methods of 
teaching children both to appreciate and 
criticize “entertainment” films, and work 
on the production and distribution of 
children’s films. Many studies are re- 


ported concerning the frequency of 
movie-going by age. sex, and social class 


of child, and these studies were carried 


out primarily during the pre-television 
era. Judging by American experience 
the state of affairs reported in these 
studies will change rapidly under the 
impact of television, so the studies will 
probably be fairly soon outdated. ex- 
cept in countries outside Western Eu- 
rope and North America. But the stud- 
ies presented under the headings. The 
Process of Seeing a Film and Influence 
and After-effects of Films are applicable 
to both TV-viewing and exposure to 
films in a motion picture theatre, and it 
is these studies which would probably 
be of the greatest interest to Americar 
psychologists. Here one finds work o1 
children’s perception of motion in films 
their understanding of the time sym- 
bols used, their interpretation of the re- 
lationships between the different scenes 
in a film, their ability to follow a story 
plot, and their understanding of the 
motives of characters. On these topics 
the work of the French psychologists 
Bianka and René Zazzo, appears espe- 
cially provocative. In looking over the 
summaries of these studies, one can oc- 
casionally find descriptions of new re- 
search techniques—e.g., asking children 
to use puppets to portray the plot of 
movie they have just seen 


A NUMBER of researchers have dealt 
with the tricky topic of ‘identification 
with screen characters, but the annota- 
tion usually does not specify how this 
variable was measured; consequently it 
is difficult to assess the probable value 
of the work. One encounters the same 
problem in evaluating the “effect” stud- 
ies: the studies for which the research 
methods are described range from stud- 
ies in which some group (teachers. re- 
ligious leaders, etc.) was polled for its 
opinions on the effects of movies or 
the moral development of children to 
with control 


before-and-after studies 


groups. But for many references. al! 
that is reported is that the paper dealt 
with the 


ample 


“effects” of movies. For ex- 
one paper is reported as “an 
analvsis of the influence of the cinema 
on the physical and mental health of 
children” without further specification 
of the nature of the analysis. However 
the study design is reported in a fairly 
large number of cases, and these reports 
are of value in enabling the reader to 
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The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior 


LOUIS P. THORPE and BARNEY KATZ, both University of Southern 
California; and ROBERT T. LEWIS, Los Angeles State College. 


Revised by Katz and Lewis 


This introductory textbook describes the nature and dynamics of ab- 
normal behavior in simple, readable form, with terms and concepts 
systematically defined and clarified. Emphasis is based on the inter- 
relationships among stress, personality, and adjustive reactions, with 
attention to physiological, psychological, and sociological forces. Book 
presents divergent views concerning the nature and operation of dy- 
namic factors; considers normal as well as aberrant behavior patterns 
94 case studies illustrate the various personality disorders and behaviors 
2nd Ed., 1961. 677 pp., illus $7.50 


Method in Experimental Psychology 
GEORGE H. ZIMNY, Marquette University 


The purpose of this textbook is to develop an understanding and an ap- 
preciation of the experimental method, especially as it is used in psy- 
chology. Several specific methods of measurement, control, and analy- 
sis are discussed in detail. Two prepared experiments including the 
problem, method, and set of actual data are shown as a guide in pre- 
paring reports. Book includes a wealth of helpful methodical tools. 
Instructor's Manual available. A volume in A Psychology Series edited 
by J. McV. Hunt. 1961. 366 pp., illus. $5.50 


Intelligence and Experience 
J. McV. HUNT, University of Illinois 


New. Pioneering book focuses on the shift in psychological thinking 
from the concepts of “fixed intelligence” and “predetermined develop- 
ment” to an awareness of the role experience plays in the development 
of intelligence. It offers the first extensive review of some of Jean 
Piaget's later work, with illuminating quotes from his observations and 
experiments; reinterprets key issues in the light of new ideas and evi- 
dence. A volume in A Psychology Series edited by J. McV. Hunt. 
1961. 416 pp. $8.00 


The Meaning and Measurement 
of Neuroticism and Anxiety 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL and IVAN H. SCHEIER 
—both University of Illinois 


Practical handbook offers a clinically meaningful and precise de 


scription 
of neurosis and anxiety. 


It introduces mathematical models for more 
comprehensive diagnosis and accurate prognosis. A volume in A Psy- 
chological Series edited by J. McV. Hunt. 1961. 530 pp., illus. $12.00 


Personality Assessment and Diagnosis 
EDWARD BENNETT, formerly Tufts University 
This original study describes and applies a new clinical and experimen- 
tal technique for eliciting evidence of subjective feelings by means of 
multiple forced-choice judgments. Book applies the technique to many 
case histories and a research project. 1961. 287 pp., illus. $8.00 
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decide whether it would be worthwhile 
to try to locate and read the original 
publication of the study. 

There exist more complete and up-to- 
date bibliographies of the work pub- 
lished in English on the effects of the 
pictorial mass media on children (e.g., 
in Schramm, Lyle, and Parker, Tele- 
vision and Children, 1961, Stanford 
Press), but the UNESCO bibliography 
provides a much-needed source of ref- 
erences to material published in other 
languages. 


Those who desire this dreadful | psycho- 
physical] literature can find it; it has a 
disciplinary value;’ but I will not even 
enumerate it in a footnote. The only amus- 
ing part of it is that Fechner’s critics 
hould always feel bound, after smiting his 
theories hip and thigh and leaving not a 
tick of them standing, to wind up by say- 
ing that nevertheless to him belongs the 
imperishable glory, of first formulating 
them and thereby turning psychology into 


im exact science, 


‘And everybody praised the duke 
Who this great fight did win!’ 

‘But what good came of it at last?’ 
Quoth little Peterkin 

‘Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he 
‘But “twas a famous victory!’ 


WILLIAM JAMeEs, 1890 


Small matters! And yet James’ Principles 
o great a work that its lightest words 
arry weight; and the author is convinced 
that the particular words which he has 
been discussing have done real harm to 
the cause of experimental psychology in 
Imerica. (To quarrel with Southey and 
Old Caspar is, perhaps, merely to break a 
butterfly on a wheel. The poem is, how 
ever, singularly fatuous, and its quotation 
ingularly inapt.) Young students must be 
urged to ‘plough through the difficulties’ 
of Fechner’s books, if they are presently to 
become psychologists: and James’ criticism, 
which is mainly a criticism of temperament 
and not of reason, gives them an excuse to 
shirk these difficulties. Maxima debetur 
pueris reverentia 

E. B. TitcHener, 1905 
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psychology, Developmental 


~ 


“*hoice 


guessing and gambling, 274f.; judgment 


ind (forthcoming book), 74: vocational 


76f 


‘linical psychology 


child, 39f.; cognitive theory and, 389-91: 


delinquency and _ parental pathology, 
1731 diagnosis and evaluation, 376: 
epidemiology of mental illness, 109, 306 
5, 4451.; mental health in U. S 631 

MMPI assessment, 167 police and 
disturbed persons, 186-9; prac 

tice 741., 54 letter) ; tech- 
niques with children, 365f Rorschach 


ind blind diagnosis, 438f Rorschach 


and theory, 42( 


school problems, 1( 
speech disorders, 392f. See also Behavior 


deviations and Psychotherapy 


‘ognition 
child 


tion of geometry, 


development, child's 


175-7; clinical inference 


concep 


and, 389-91; conflict and arousal, 145-7 


conceptual systems and 
book), 128; 
404 ; 


(forthcoming 


personality 
(forthcoming consistencies 
in behavior, developmental psy 


chology of 43f 


development of logical structures, 197 


genetic theories, 70-2; learning and sym 
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a 
Eng- 
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| 
al 


bolic processes, 358-61; structured learn 
ing, 356f. 


‘olor discrimination, 181f 


~ 


‘ommunication 

children’s verbal, 197f{.; content analysis, 
1521 
208i 


ethics of, 267; 
394: 


proc ess, 


discussion, 
1161.; 
psycho- 
236f.: 

Lan- 


group 
mass, 158, nonverbal, 
privileged, 297; 248f.; 
therapy, 821 report-writing, 
stvle in language, 435f. See also 


guage and Speech 


~ 


‘omparative psychology 

begging of animals, 3911f.; 
in monkeys, 27 


color vision in 


animals, emotional development 


~ 


‘omputers 


arithmetic of 25-7; thinking, 5f., 124f., 


~ 


*oncepts 
175-7; 
statistical, 229-31, 


foundations of 
304f 


child’s geometric, 


science, 257-9; 


‘onditioning 


emotional responses, 33-6; stimulus-re 


sponse, 145 7 See also Learning 


‘onflict 


~ 


arousal, and, 145 


theory and, 426f. 


curiosity game 


‘onformity 


industrial society and, 244-6; organiza 


tions and, 481 


‘onsciousness 
phenomenology and, 3611.; unconscious 


ness and, 238 


Constitution, Kretschmer’s types, 23f 
Consumer behavior, 216f., 322f. (letter) 
Content 


analysis, 152f 


strumental, 152f. 


representational and in 


‘ontrol, experimental, 2791 


ounseling 

classroom, 271f.; psychotherapeutic, 269 
71; school psychology, 102; speech dis- 
orders, 392f.; young children, 41f 

147f 


~ 


‘ountertransference, 


~ 


P SPEAKS 
1571 


aggression, 268; 


academics as reviewers, ad homi 


nems, 74; authors’ and 
reviewers’ biases, 73f 
Becker, 43; Buss, 268; 
flict of interest, 239; counter-reviewing, 
P's 428f.; dissent, 
395; Encyclopedia of science and tech 


353f.: 


automate, 
Church, 43f; con 


aspirations, 


nology, 297f.; Flavell, 396f.; great psy 
chologists, 396; Harvey, 128; Hunt, D 
E., 128; Hunt, J. McV., 43; Intelligent 


man’s guide to science, 127; journal of 
book reviews, 428f.; Language for every 
body, 74; 


354; learning psychological German, 205; 


Leaders in American science, 


lengths of reviews, 297; Longitudinal 
studies of child personality, 354; Mass 
communications, 158; Medical fee guide, 


128; memorial volume for Brunswik, 
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158; Mental 


fusals, 429; 


drugs, 268; multiple re- 


number of reviewers, 238t.; 
Pear, 298; principal author and _ senior 
author, 395f.; privileged communication, 
297; Psychologie, 205; publishers of psy- 
chological books, 15; 
books, 2051 reprints in, psy chology, 354; 
Restle, 74; Saporta, 74; 


tolerances for inaccuracy, 267 


rating scales for 


Schroder, 128; 
ufufuny- 
ana, 206; Unconscious before Freud, 238; 
unreviewed books, 43, 353; Watson, 396; 
Wilevy’s silver anniversary, 15; women as 


book reviewers, 205, 395f.; writing 
books, 1271 ° 


Criminology 


text 


delinquent constitution, 86! 
$191 


delinquent 
subcultures, 

Criticism 
privileged, 297; psychoanalysis and litera 

ture, 10f.; social, 200f 

Culture 

2001 


American, delinquent subcultures, 


419f.; Eastern philosophies and, 291f.; 
influence of (forthcoming book), 298; 
mental health and, 7f.; puberty rites, 


87f.; Western society in transition, 244—6 
Curiosity 
and, 145 


conflict, arousal 


149-51 


scientific, 


Deafness, hearing and, 174f 
theory, 229-31, 299f., 
Mental 


Decision 3631 


Deficiency, mental, see retardation 


Delinquency 


parental pathology and, 1731 subcul 
tures, 4191 

Democracy 
autocracy and, 366! 


3171 


Depression, psychoanalytic concepts of, 456 


tactors, 


Design, experimental, 279f., 281, 282f 
Developmental psychology 
adaptation and environment, 451f.; ado- 


lescent citizenship, 212f.; anxiety in chil 


dren, 247{.; anxiety in infant (film), 56f 

child, 13f., 301 child 
and adjustment (letter), 
(film), 132; 


child rear- 


brain-injured 
development 
59f.; child in hospital, 56f 

child psychiatry, 101f., 177f.; 
child’s 


cognition 


ing (letter), 60; conception of 
geometry, 175-7; 
book), 43f.; continuity and discontinuity, 
1-4; disturbed children, 11f., 39f.; 
tional maturity, 311f 
children, 41f.; handbook of 
ans handbook of 


(forthcoming 


emo- 
- guidance of young 
aging, 113 


research methods, 


385-8; healthy child, 115f.; life cycle, 
80f.; logical structures, 197f.; longitudi- 
nal studies, 354; maturation, 23f., 451f.; 
memory and hypnotic regression, 
70-2; mental retardation, 301f.; motiva- 
tion and drive, 91-4: normal chlidren 
and mothers, 172f.; parent education, 


169f.; Piaget and psychoanalysis, 


| 
Piaget’s (forthcoming book), 396f.; pre 


dicting child’s behavior (letter), 253; 


projective techniques with children, 365f.; 
psychoanalytic study of child, 52f.; psy- 
chosomatic disorders in children, 219f.; 
readings, 164; research methods, 78-80, 


385-8; Rorschach study of ~ children, 


298f.; social class and child rearing, 89f 
Soviet, 20; stages of cognitive function- 


ing, 70-2; Summerhill experiments, 3471 


vocational maturity, 2761 
Discipline, classroom, 271 
Discovery, science and, 257-9 
Discussion, group, 2081 
Dreams, personality and, 44 
Drive 

motivation and, 91-4; reduction, 145 
Drugs 

anticonvulsant, 233-5; effects of, 4 
mental, 268; and, 454-6; 


al 0 Psvcho 


psychiatry 
psychotropic, 278f See 
pharmacology 
Dualism 
consciousness and, 238; mind-body prob 


lem, 1241 


Economics 


consumer behavior, 216f., (letter 


democracy and, 317f.; managerial, 229 41 


Editorials, see CP SpraKks 


Education 


adolescent citizenship, 212f.; audio-visual 


equipment, 4381f.; characteristics ot 


teachers, 436f.; for counseling, 269-71 


Freud and Dewey, 228f.; mental health, 


293-6, 397-9; parent, 169f.; personal de- 


velopment in college, 268f.; psychoan 
alysts’, 265f., 416 (letter); psychothera- 
peutic, 11f., 347f.; scholastic achievement 
and mental health, 271f.; school and 
society, 422f.; science, 356f.; Summerhill 
experiments, 347{. See also Auto-instruc 


tional materials 


Educational psychology 


achievement testing, 2271! anxiety ane 


learning, 247f.; evaluating student prog 


ress, 367f.; teaching and learning (letter 
383; text, 218 


Einstellung, see Set 


Electroencephalography, 233-5 


emotion 


affection (film), anxiety in 


(film), 56f.; appraisal and, 


child in hospital, 56f. (film), 132; 
ditioned 
gerv, 408-10; 


responses, 33-6; fear of sur 
genetic implications, 1-4 
311f.; 


support during childbirth (film), 56f 


hostility, perception and, 98t 


‘ngineering 
human, in Yugoslavia, 316f.; 


260f. 


svstems, 


“ea 

| 

| 

1 
( 
_— 
. 
| 

— 

| 

iniant 
n- 


Epidemiology, of 
8, 4451 


mental illness, 109, 306 


Epilepsy, 233-5 
ESP, see Parapsychology 
Esthetics 
behavioral theory, 145-7: 
guage, 435f. 


style in lan 


Exercise, phy siology ot, 2401. 
Existentialism, psychoanalysis and, 244-6 
Experience 
intelligence and (forthcoming book), 43: 
motivation and (forthcoming book), 43 
Experimental psychology, texts, 128f , 189f., 
287 (letter) 
Family 
psychoanalysis, 


function, 405 


structure and 


Festschriften 
Boring, E. G., 
$511, 

Films 


Werner, Heinz, 


anxiety in infant, 56f.; child in hospital, 


561.; computers and thinking, 252: de 
velopment of affection, 27: support dur- 
ing childbirth, 561 


186, 251f 


teaching machines, 
Freudian psychology 
concepts, 160f.; Federn and, 369f.; Freud 


and Dewey, 228f.; psychoanalysis and 


literary criticism, 10f.; theory, 118-21 

Gambling, psychology of, 274f 

Genetics 
behavior and, 337-9; 


chemical senses, 


239f.; epilepsy, 233-5 
Geometry, child’s conception of, 175-7 
Gerontology 
handbook, 113-15; 
1131 
1141 
Gregariousness, 
110i 
Groups 


neurobiology of aging, 


psychological aspects of aging, 
societal aspects, 308f 


first-borns (letter), 


dynamics, 214f.; delinquent subcultures, 


4191.; democratic leadership, 366f.; dis 
cussion, 208i.; effects of leadership, 282 


individual and, 193-6, 383 (letter): rein- 
4411 


performance and 


forcement social behavior, 


small, 3631 social 


image, 432-4; status and esteem, 178 
171f 


See also Interpersonal relations, Organiza- 


80; union-management relations, 
tions, and Social psychology 
Guessing, psychology of, 274f 
Guidance, see Counseling 
Handicapped 
deafness, 1741 
Hearing, 


rehabilitation, 166f. 

deatness and, 174f, 

History 
great psychologists (forthcoming book), 
396; Russian-East German psychology, 
4061 


Hostility, emotional maturity and. 311{ 
Hospital, child in, 56f. (film), 132 
Hypnosis 

age regression, 70 2; 


modeling, 


therapy, 76f 


Identity 


anxiety and, 180f.; in extreme situations. 


314-15; search for, 312f 
Incentive, reinforcement and, 184f. 
Individual 

conformity in industrial society, 244-6; 

group and, 193-6; organizations and, 48{ 
Industrial psychology 


automation and worker, 94; human side 


Ol enterprise 


(letter), 254f.; job satis- 


faction, 1251.; physiological reactions of 
worker, 372f.; social scientists and. 261{ 
uuion-management 171f.; uti 
manpower, 
motivation, 9f., 65-8: 


4531 


relations, 
lization of 
worker 


scientific 2801 


union and management, Yugo 
slavian, 316f 

Information theory, statistics and. 68{ 

Inheritance, polygenic, 337-9 

Interaction potential, 178-80 

Mepia 


Intant 


INTRUCTIONAI 


anxiety in (film), 56f audio 


visual equipment, 3811 auto-instruc 
tional program in algebra, 411-13: 


instructional 


auto 


program in analysis of 


behavior, 378-81; auto-instructional pro- 
in 


computer arithmetic, 25-7 


auto-instructional program in English 


133-6; auto-instructional program in sta 


tistics, 104-9; 


child in hospital (film), 


561.; computers and thinking (film). 


252; emotional development in monkevs 
(film), 27; international bibliography on 
children and 4571 


(film), 186-9: 


cinema, police and 


disturbed persons pro- 
xraming auto-instructional materials, 25, 
104, 251f 319-21; 


ing childbirth (film), 56f 


(film), support dur 

teaching ma 

chines, 186 (film), 319-21; workbooks in 
Statistics, 284-6 

Intelligence, 


book), 43 


Interpersonal relations 


experience and (forthcoming 


dynamics of marriage, 405f.; first-borns 
(letter), 110f 2141 


relations in 261f.; in 


group dynamics, 
human industry, 
psychoanalysis, 147f 
tial, 
patient-therapist, 82f 
self, 432-4; 
4001 
ception, 300f 


interaction poten- 


178-80; nurse and 


patient, 
presentation ol 
psychotherapeutic interview, 
psychotherapy, 161-3; social per 
teacher-pupil, 4361 
Interviewing, psychiatric, 400f 


Judgment 
choice and (forthcoming book), 74: sus 
pended, 149-51; perception and reason- 
ing, 1211 


worker, 


Language 


communication and, 248f{ develop 
(forth 
book), 43f - development in 


children, 20; 


mental psychology of cognition 

coming 

learning psychological Ger 
man, 
4301 speech disorders, 392{ ; Style in, 
4351.; thinking and, 246f 

Law, pornography and, 309{ 


205; philosophical analysis of. 


Leadership 
effects on group, 282; great man, 235{ 
group discussion, 208f 
2141 
havior, 178-80 


group dynamics, 

military, 77f.; organizational be 

See also Groups, Indus 

trial psychology, and Interpersonal re 
lations 

Learning 

1141.; 


animals, 


aging and, anxiety 


s91t 


and, 2471 
begging of children’s 


speech, 20; eductional psychology text 


(letter), 383; educational and_ social. 
4221.; logic and, 75f.; perception and rea 
soning, 121f 
423-5; personality, 33-6: 
German, 205; rats and 
1841 199f., 

theory, 371f S-R-X 
symbolic processes and, 
358-61; text in educational psychology, 
218; 


perceptual processes, 98f., 
psychological 
reinforcement, 
social, 3571.; Spence’s 
model, 275f 
structured, 356f 
theory, 33-6, 75f., 222i. (letter) 
See also Auto-instructional materials. Be 
havior, and Education 
Letters, see ON THE OTHER Hanp 
Linguistics, 
book), 74 
Literature 


readings in (forthcoming 


erotic realism and obscenity, 
psychoanalysis and, 10f 
guage, 4351 


Logic 


style in lan 


elementary 
and, 


structures, learning 
of science, 
Love 

ego, sex and, 38f. (letter), 382{ 


sex attitudes and, 


(letter, ; 


Management 


automation and, 94; industrial, 63-8: 
scientists and, 280f 


4536. 


worker, union and, 

Manpower, scientific, in industry, 280f 

Marriage, dynamics of, 405{ 

Mathematics 
auto-instructional 
411-13; 


computer arithmetic, 25-7; 


program in algebra, 


auto-instructional program in 
child’s con 


ception of geometry, 175-7; factor analy 

sis, 374f.; introductory statistics, 68f 
quantitative methods in psychology (let 
ter), 191. See also Models 

Maturation 
embeddedness affect and activity affect. 


1-4; central nervous system and be- 


ay 
Line 
238 
; 
a 
ou Ud 
$ 


havior, 425f.; personality, 80f.; physical 
and emotional, 23f.; process, 451f.; vo- 
cational, 276f. 

Measurement 


achievement testing, 227f.; introductory 


thresholds, 


98f.; principles of testing, 81f.; psycho 


statistics, 68f.; perceptual 
logical scaling, 206f.; Q-sort in psycho- 
(letter), 60; student progress, 
(letter), 110. See also 


therapy 
367f.; values 
Statistics 
Medicine 
fee guide, 128; practice in mental hos- 
pitals, 168f.; surgery and stress, 408-10 
Memory, dynamic and 
70-2 
Mental health 


adjustment, 399f.; basic research, 293-6; 


genetic theories, 


child rearing (letter), 60; community re- 

sources, 306-8; culture and, 7f.; func- 

tional and dynamic concept, 163; na- 

tional survey, 263f.; nursing and, 215f.; 

popular conceptions, 397-9; scholastic 
achievement and, 271f.; sex attitudes and, 
249f.; social psychiatry, 339f. See also 
Adjustment and Counseling 

Mental hospital 
clinical medicine in, 168f.; out-patient 
treatment of schizophrenia, 448f. 

Mental retardation 
in children, 301f.; rehabilitation of sub- 
normal, 452f 

Mental tests, see Testing 

Metamorphosis, developmental, 1-4 

Military psychology 
civil-military relations, 77f.; game theory 
and conflict, 426f. 

Mind 
mind-body 
closed, 170f. 

MMPI handbook, 167f. 

Models 
brain, 225-7; Communist party, 231f.; 
computers, 5f.; 374f.; 


problem, 124f.; open and 


factor analysis, 
learning, 7 
202-4; 
gineering, 260f. 


5f., 2751.; political behavior, 
statistical, 229-31; systems en- 


Motivation 
assessment, 22f.; child psychiatry, 177f.; 
drive and, 91-4; experience and (forth- 
coming book), 43; opinion, communica- 
tion and (forthcoming book), 298; per- 
ception and, 98f., 145-7, 423-5; scoring 
(letter), 58f., 110; theory, 177f.; worker, 
9f., 65-8; workingmen’s wives, 42 

Movies, international bibliography on chil- 
dren and, 457f. 


Myth, of creation of woman, 87f. 


Nationalism, personality and, 123f. 
Nervous system 
behavior and, 


4251.; biochemistry of 
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neurological disorders, 47f.; brain model, 
225-7; localization, 151f.; models, Sf. 

Neuropsychology, see Physiological psy 
chology 

Neurosis 
anxiety, 76f.; family, 118-21 

Nursing 
mental health and, 215f.; psychology in, 
183f. 

On THE OrHeR HAND 
Attempted suicide, 60f.; author-reviewer 
disagreements, 414f.; 
personality, 28% 


Body image and 
colleagues as reviewers, 
223; Contemporary theories and systems 
in psychology, 58, 142, 191, 223, 287; 
Critical incidents in psychotherapy, 30, 
191; Dimensions of transference in psy- 
chotherapy, 60; dissatisfaction with re 
views, 4151.; Ego in love and sexuality, 
253f., 382f.; Experimental psychology, 
287; fact and value in reviewing, 287; 
favorable and unfavorable reviews, 61; 
Formulations of the person and the so- 
cial context, 415; Human side of enter- 
prise, 254f.; 
Learning 


justice in reviewing, 30; 


theory and behavior, 2 


Natural child rearing, 60; obscure pub- 
lishers, 111; 
theory 


Persuasion, 28; place of 
in psychology, 222f.; Prediction 
and outcome, 253; Private practice im 
clinical psychology, 254; Psychoanalytic 
United States, 416; 
Psychology in teaching and learning, 383; 
Quantitative methods in psychology, 191; 
Rigidity 
Schizophrenia, 30; 
Scoring human motives, 58t., 110; Social 
psychology, 383; Statistical theory, 110; 
The child, 59f.; The 
values, 110; The 
322f.; The 
110f.; Toward understanding human per- 
sonalities, 142, 414f. 


education in the 


relevance in reviewing, 110; 


of behavior, 223; 


measurement of 
powerful 
psychology of 


consumer, 


affiliation, 


Operations research, 260f. 
Opinion 
communication and (forthcoming book), 
298; effects of mass media, 394; open 
and closed mind, 170f. 
Organizations 
Communist, 231f.; control of behavior, 
48f.; individuality and conformity, 48f.; 
industrial, 65-8; 178-80, 
235f.; military, 77f.; scientists in indus- 
try, 280f.; 
261f.; theory, 
ment, 171f., 453f. 


leadership, 


social science in industry, 
union and manage- 


See also Groups 


Parapsychology, William James and, 149-51 
Parents 

delinquents and, 173f.; education for 
child rearing, 169f. 


Party, political, 202-4 


Pavlovian psychology, Soviet psychother- 
apy and, 121 
Perception 
as adaptation to environment, 4511.; 


basic processes, 98f.; brain injury and 


somatosensory functions, 272f.; chem 


ical senses, 239f.; color discrimination, 
181t.; effects of learning, 98f.; 
tion, 145-7; person, 36f., 40f 
ing and, 121f 


motiva 
; reason 
Rorschach and theory, 
420-2; social, 300f.; subject-centered and 
object-centered, 1-4; 


ment, 423-5 


theory of develop 
Personality 
adjustment, 399f.; aging and, 114f.; au 
tonomous, 313-15; basic tendencies, 80f.; 
170t.; body 
; child and society, 164; 
cognitive behavior, 404; conceptual sys 


belief systems, 
(letter), 281 


image and 


tems and (forthcoming book), 128; cul 
ture and, 7f.; current theoretical status, 
154-6; dreams and, 44; emotional ma 
turity, 311f.; emotion and, 289-91; ex 
perimental psychodynamics, 36f.; foreign 
affairs and, 123f.; human (letter), 142; 
learning, 33-6; longitudinal studies of 
child, 354; health and, 163; 
MMPi 167f.; motivation, 
22f.; organization and structure, 450f 


mental 
assessment, 
person perception, 36f.; projective tech 
niques with children, 365f.; psychoan 
alytic study of child, 52f.; research on 
(letter), 4141 theory, 
420-2; social class and child rearing, 89f 

theory (letter), 415 
42 


Personnel psychology 


Rorschach and 


; workingmen’s wives, 


job satisfaction, 
mation, 94 


worker and auto 


Persuasion (letter), 28 
Phenomenology, psychology and, 3611 
Philosophy 
analysis of language, 430i.; bases of 
statistical theory, 304f.; dualism and con 
sciousness, 238; Freud and Dewey, 228f 
logical positivism, 88; mind-body prob 
lem, 124f.; Zen and Yoga, 291f. 
Physiological psychology 
biochemistry and neurological disorders, 
47t.; biological factors in mental illness, 
69f.; brain 


injury and somatosensory 


functions, 272f.; brain model, 225-7; 


cerebral dominance, 340f.; chemistry of 
mental illness, 442-5; constitutional fac 
tors in crime, 86f.; effects of drugs, 84; 


endocrine factors in maturation, 23f 


epilepsy, 233-5; estimative system in 
emotion, 289-91; exercise, 240f.; 


work in 


human 
Yugoslavia, 316f.; industrial 


neuropsy - 


physiology, 372f.; Lashley’s 
chology, 151f.; motivation and drive, 91 


4; neurobiology of aging, 113f.; reticular 


5 
ba! 
2 
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arousal system, 145-7; visual defects after 
brain wounds, 446f, 


Piaget 


developmental psychology of (forth 
coming book), 396f.; psychoanalysis and, 


3511. 


Pictures 
M. L. J. Abercrombie, 122; Franz Alex 


ander, 245; F. H. Allport, 194; Edith 


L. Annin, 327, 329, 330; Magda B 


Arnold, 290; W. R. Ashby, 226; 
Baritz, 262; D. C. Barnlund, 209; D. E. 


Loren 


Berlyne, 146; J. E. Birren, 115; E. G 


Boring, 326, 329, 330, 331, 335; Angus 
: 


Campbell, 203; J. P. Chaplin, 418; P. E 
Converse, 203; W. N Dember, 100; 


Sheila Feld, 263; J. L. Fuller, 338; 


Robert Glaser, 320; Gerald Gurin, 263; 


F. S. Haiman, 209; N. R. Hanson, 259; 


Patricia Hatfield, 263; A. Hoffer, 444; 


G. C. Homans, 441; E. M. Jellinek, 349; 
T. S. Krawiec, 418; Margaret A. Lennox, 


i 


234; W. G. Lennox, 234; B. D. Lewin, 
266; S. M. Lipset, 318; A. S. Luchins, 
18; Edith H. Luchins, 18; A. A. Lums- 
daine, 320; Douglas McGregor, 66; W. E 
Miller, 204; O. H. Mowrer, 35; P. H 
Mussen, 387; J. C. Nunnally, Jr., 397; 
M. K. Opler, 8; Humphry Osmond, 445; 
W. Van O. Quine, 430; Robert Reiff, 
73; Helen Ross, 266; D. G. Ryans, 436; 
E. G. Schachtel, 3; Martin Scheerer, 71; 
Robert Schlaifer, 230; Claude Shannon, 
252; D. C. Stokes, 204; W. R. Thomp- 
son, 339; Clark Tibbitts, 309; Joseph 
Veroff, 263; P. H. Wolff, 352; Benjamin 
Wolstein, 148; Wilfried Zeller, 24 


Police, disturbed persons and, 186-9 


Politics 


Communist organization, 231f.; foreign 


affairs and personality, 123f.; game 


theory and conflict, 426f.; social bases, 


317f.; voting behavior, 202-4 


Pornography, law and, 309f. 


Positivism, logical, 88 


Probability, subjective, 229-31, 274f. 


Processes, symbolic, 358-61 


Programing 


auto-instructional materials, 186 (film), 


251f., 319-21; computer, 5f., 25-7. See 


also Auto-instructional materials 


Projective techniques 


children, 365f.; Rorschach 
and blind diagnosis, 438f.; Rorschach and 
2; Rorschach 


study of child development, 298f 


French, 232f.; 


psychological theory, 420 


Propaganda, content analysis and, 152f 


Psychiatry 


mental illness, 442-5; child, 101f., 177f.; 
drug therapy and, 454-6; epidemiology of 
mental illness, 109, 306-8, 445f.; schizo- 


Psychopathology, see 


Psychophysiology, 


analysis of interview, 400f.; chemistry of 


phrenia, 4481 social, 7f., 339f.; Soviet, 


12{.; techniques, 210f 


Psychical research, see Parapsychology 


Psychoanalysis 


concepts. of depression, 456; 


approaches, 198f 


current 
; countertransterence, 
147f.; dreams and personality, 44; edu- 
cation of analysts, 265f., 416 (letter) ; 
ego, love and sexuality, 38f., 253f. (let 
ter), 3821 
244-6; family neurosis, 118-21; Federn 
and Freud, 369f.; 


(letter); existentialism and, 


Freudian concepts, 
160f.; hostility and emotional maturity, 
311f.; human values and, 158-60; litera- 
ture and, 10f.; myths of creation of 
; Schachtel 
vs. Freud, 1-4; search for identity, 312f.; 


woman, 87f.; Piaget and, 351f 
stress and identity, 313-15; stress and 
surgery, 408-10; study of child, 52f.; 
theory, 118-21; West- 
ern society and, 244-6 


techniques, 210f 


Psy ( hology 


contemporary theories and systems, 4f., 
58 (letter), 142 (letter), 191 (letter), 
222t. (letter), 287 (letter); economics 
and, 216f.; experimental control, 279f.; 
experimental design, 279f., 281, 282f.; 
experimental texts, 128f., 189f., 287 (let- 
ter); Festschrift for E. G. Boring, 325 
35; Festschrift for Heinz Werner, 451f.; 
great psychologists (forthcoming book), 
451f.; in Encyclopedia of 
science and technology, 2971.; 


396; holistic, 
introduc 
tory texts, 136-40; paperbound books, 
341-7; phenomenology, 361f.; readings, 
310f.; reprints, 354; Russian books, 62f.; 
Russian-East German text, 406f.; 
books, 111f.; systems and theories, 417 
19; text for nurses, 1831. 


Slavic 


Behavior deviations 


Psychopharmacology 


effect of drugs, 84, 278f.; mental drugs, 
268; psychiatry and, 454-6 
Physiological psy- 


chology 


Psychosis, Constitutional factors in, 69f 


Psychotherapy 


analysis of interview, 400f.; child, 39f.; 
communication in, 82f.; counseling, 269- 
71: critical incidents (letter), 30, 191; 
drugs, 268; 
118-21; first-borns and (letter), 110f.; in 
schools, 102; 


epileptics, 233-5; family, 
modeling, 116f.;  non- 
verbal communication, 116f.; operational 


values in, 161-3; progress in, 242f.; psy- 


choeducational therapy, 11f.; scoring of 


motives (letter), 58i., 110; Soviet, 12f.; 


speech disorders, 392f.; survey, 16; tech 


niques, 210f.; transference (letter), 60 


See also Clinical psychology, Psychiatry, 


and Psychoanalysis 


Smell, chemoreception and, 


Reading, silent, 220f 
Reasoning, unconscious inferences and, 1211 
Rehabilitation 


deafness, 174f.; mentally subnormal, 


452f.; physically handicapped, 166f 


Reinforcement 


correlated, 184f.; decremental and incre 
mental, 33-6; learning and, 145-7; per- 
formance of rats, 184f.; 
441f.; Spence’s theory, 371f.; stimulus, 
response and, 275i 


social behavior, 


Report-writing, 236f. 
Research methods 


child de- 


velopment, 78-80, 385-8; epidemiology 


assessment of motivation, 22f.; 


of mental disorders, 109; experimental 
design, 279f., 281, 282f.; experimental 
psychology, 128f., 189f.; human behavior, 
46f.; mental health, 293-6; microscopic 
interview analysis, 400f.; operations re 
search, 260f.; psychotherapy (letter), 60; 
quantitative (letter), 191; social work 
362{.; statistical, 304f.; values, 363f 


Retardation, see Mental retardation 
Rigidity, set and, 18f 

Rorschach test, see Projective techniques 
Russia 


psychological books, 62f.; psychotherapy 
in, 12f. 


Satisfaction, job, 1251 
Scaling, psychological, 206f 
Schizophrenia 


social therapy, 448f.; survey (letter), 30 


Science 


conceptual foundations, 257-9; directory 
of leaders in, 354f.; discoveries in, 244-6, 
(letter), 142, 356f.; 


257-9; 


education 
encyclopedia, 297f.; experimental control, 
279f.; guide to, 127; logic of, 46f.; para 
psychology and, 149-51; psychoanalysis 
and, 158-60 


Sensation, chemical senses and, 239f 
Seriation, classification behaviors of chil 


dren and, 197f 


Set 


Sex 


perception and, 98f response, 
rigidity and, 18f.; theory, 75f 
attitudes toward, 249f.; creation of 


woman, 87f.; ego, love and, 38f., 253f 
(letter), 382f. (letter); erotic 
309f.; premarital dating, 90f.; 
rites, &7f. 


realism, 
puberty 


Slavic books in psychology, 111f 


230f 


Social psychology 


acquisitiveness in American society, 200f.; 
adolescent citizenship, 212f.; antisocial 
and criminal behavior, 86f.; anxiety and 
identity, 180f.; autocracy and democracy, 
366f.; child and society, 164; class and 


child-rearing, 89f.; college students’ at- 
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titudes toward sex, 249f.; community re- 
sources for mental health, 306-8; current 
theoretical status, 154-6; delinquent sub- 
cultures, 419f.; demographic factors and 
mental health, 263f.; dynamics of dis- 
cussion, 208f.; dynamics of marriage, 
405f.; game theory and conflict, 426f.; 
group dynamics, 214f.; individual and 
group, 193-6; in nursing, 183f.; inter- 
actionist, 199f.; leadership, 178-80, 235f.; 
mass communication, 394; person ahd 
society, 180f., 393 (letter); Polish text, 
357f.; political man, 317f.; pornography 
and law, 309f.; premarital dating, 90f 

presentation of self, 432-4;  reinforce- 
ment and behavior, 
methods in social work, 362f.; research 


; research 


on small groups, 363f.; research on val- 

ues, 363f.; rehabilitation of subnormal, 
4521.; social epidemiology of mental ill- 
ness, 445f.; socialization in organizations, 
48f.; social perception, 40f., 300f.; social 
psychiatry, 339f.; social therapy in schizo- 
phrenia, 448f.; societal aspects of aging, 
308f.; society and school, 422f.; text, 
199f.; theory (letter), 415; voting be- 
havior, 202-4; Western society in tran 
sition, 244-6; workingmen’s wives, 42 
See also Communication, Groups, and 
Interpersonal relations 

Social science, in industry, 261f. 

Sociology 
Communism, 231f.; ecology of mental 
disease, 37f.; political man, 317f.; pre- 
marital dating, 90f.; social gerontology, 
308f.; social psychiatry, 339f. 

Space, child’s conception of, 175-7 

Speech 
development in children, 20; disorders, 
392f.; silent, 220 

Sports, physiology of, 240f. 

Statistic 
auto-:nstructional programs, 104-9; ex- 
perimental design, 281, 282f.; factor an- 
alysis and, 374f.; introductory, 68f.; 
philosophical bases, 304f.; research on 
human behavior, 46f.; subjective proba- 
bility, 229-31, 274f.; theory (letter), 
110; workbooks, 284-6 


Stimulus 
conditioning, 145-7; phenomenological 
view, 361f. 

Stress 
industrial, 372f.; personality and, 313 
15; surgery and, 408-10 

Structure 
§gilective reality, 193-6; elementary 
logical, 197f. 

Suicide, attempted (letter), 60f 

Symbolic processes, learning and, 358-61 

Systems 
brain, 225-7; conceptual (forthcoming 
book), 128; engineering, 2601 

Taste, chemoreception and, 239%. 

Teaching 
audio-visual equipment, 381f.; character- 
istics of teachers, 436f.; disturbed chil- 
dren, 11f.; educational psychology text, 
218, 383 (letter); mental health and 
scholastic achievement, 271f.; mentally 
retarded children, 301f.; perception and 
reasoning, 121f. See also Auto-instruc- 
tional materials, Education, and Learning 

Testing 
achievement, 227f.; children with cerebral 
defects, 13f.; French projective tech- 
niques, 232f.; MMPI handbook, 167f.; 
principles of, 81f.; psychological diag- 
nosis, 376; reporting on, 236f.; student 
progress, 367f.; test anxiety: in school 
children, 247f 

Textbooks 
auto-instructional, 25-7, 104-9, 133-6, 
378-81, 411-13; experimental psychology, 
128f., 189f., 287 (letter); introductory 
psychology, 136-40; paperbound, 341-7; 
readings in psychology, 310f.; Russian- 
East German text, 406f.; systematic and 
theoretical psychology, 417-19; writing, 
127f. See also specific topics 

Theory 
cognition and clinical inference, 389-91; 
contemporary psychological, 4f., 58 (let 
ter), 142 (letter), 191 (letter), 222f 
(letter), 287 (letter); decision, 229-31, 


274f., 363f.; Freud and Dewey, 228f.; 


game theory and conflict, 426f.; learn 
ing, 33-6, 371f.; learning and symbolic 
processes, 358-61; motivation, 91-4, 
117f.; organizations, 299f.; perception, 
423-5; personality, 154-6, 415 (letter), 
450f.; phenomenology, 361f.; Piaget and 
psychoanalysis, 351f.; Piaget's develop 
mental psychology (forthcoming book), 
396f.; psychoanalytic, 1-4, 118-21, 198f., 
369f.; psychological systems and, 417-19; 
Rorschach and_ psychological, 420-2; 
scientific discovery, 257-9; social be 
havior, 154-6, 441f.; Soviet psychother 
apy, 12f.; Spence’s behavioral and learn 
ing, 371f.; statistical, 229-31, 3041 
Thinking 
computers and, 5f., 124f., 252; conflict 
and arousal, 145-7; developmental stages, 
70-2; language and, 2461 perception 
and reasoning, 1211 
Transference 
in psychoanalysis, 147f.; measurement of 
(letter), 60 


Translation, mechanical, 5f 


Unconscious, before Freud, 238 


Unions, worker, management and, 455{ 


Values 
measurement (letter), 110; operational, 
in psychotherapy, 161-3; psychoanalysis 
and, 158-60; research methods, 363! 
Variables, collative, 145-7 
Vision 
color discrimination, 181f.; defects after 
brain wounds, 446f.; development ot 
perception, 423-5 


Vocational maturity, 
Werner, Heinz, Festschrift tor, 4511 
Work, motivation for, 9f., 65-8 
Writing 

reports, 236f.; textbooks, 1271 


Yoga, 291f 


Zen Buddhism, 291i 
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MORE INFORMATION — 


from Holt, Rinehart and Winston 


(who publish books of interest to psychologists) 


In basic texts, consider these two successful books. First, the up-dated 
and expanded revision of PSYCHOLOGY by Delos D. Wickens and Donald 
R. Meyer (both of whom teach at The Ohio State University): every 
chapter of this research-oriented text has been changed in light of the 
rapid progress during the past five years. Published, Spring 1961, 544 
pp.. $7.75. Irwin A. Berg's STUDENT'S WORKBOOK FOR PSYCHOLOGY, REV. ED., 
is now available. 224 pp., $2.50. Another introduction to the sub- 
ject of psychology is B. RK. Bugelski's AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PSYCHOLOGY, which organizes basic material under two major headings: 
(1) The Modifiable Aspects of Man; and (2) The Integrated Aspects of 
Man. The author, who is affiliated with the University of Buffalo, has 
written a systematic and rigorous text, suitable for any beginner. 1960, 
OSS pp., $6.00. The companion WORKBOOK is for self-study. 7967, 128 
pp., S150. 


In this machine age, what happens to human personality becomes more and 
more important a study. We are bringing out a new book in March 
on just this subject: PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES IN SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT, by 
Robert VI. Gagné (Princeton University) and others. Fourteen current 
and important topics are covered in the human engineering of men- 
machines systems, making a book which will serve as fascinating read- 
ing as well as an upper-level text. Foreword is by Arthur W. Melton, 
University of Michigan. Probably 352 pages, probably $8.50. For an 
organized view of the principles of human behavior and how they 
apply to modern technologies see the 1959 publication, PSYCHOLOGY AND 
HUMAN PERFORMANCE, AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY, by Dr. Gagné and Edwin 


\. Fleishman of Yale University. 59/2 pp., $7.25. 


In revision, and due sometime in January 1962, is the widely used, highly 
valued SIMPLIFIED GUIDE TO STATISTICS FOR PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, by (:. 
Milton Smith of the City University of New York. This THIRD EDITION 
has major additions on the mean, standard deviation and variance, and 
correlation techniques ... new sections on derivation and prediction, 
) 


Paperback, probably 19% 


pp.. $1.75 lentative. 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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PERSONALITY: A Behavioral Science 


by E. Earl Baughman and George S. Welsh, both of Uni 
versity of North Carolina 


Here is a rigorous, comprehensive presentation of the most 


recent behavioral concepts in personality. Clearly detined in 


language for the beginning student, the text analyzes key 


issues—-distinguishing between behavioral observations and 
the constructs which develop from them-—-for prediction o} 


the important behavior of individuals 


Spring, 1962 Price to be announced 
g 


PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING, 1962 Second Edition 


by Henry P. Smith, University of Kanysa 


Revised and updated, the second edition of this readabl 
text considers the problems that teachers actually face in 
the classroom, offering material trom psychology that 


help prepare them to meet those problems. The 


will 
text treats 
fifteen problem areas with special emphasis given motiva 
tion and individual differences among children 

Spring, 1962 


PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING READING 


by Henry P. Smith, University of Kansas, 
Dechant, Fort Hays Kansas State College 


Text price: $6.75 


and Emerald 


Designed for the prospective and active teacher or adminis 
trator, this text gives particular attention to the effective 
teaching-learning processes in reading today 


1961 448 pp. Text price: $7.50 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY: A Methodological Approach 


by F. J. McGuigan, Hollins College 


This study of scientific methodology offers an informal 
analysis of experimental procedure showing in logical fash- 
ion the experimenter’s sequence of steps from beginning to 
end. 


1960 314 pp Text price: $6.50 


THERAPEUTIC PSYCHOLOGY: Fundamentals of 
Counseling and Psychotherapy 


by Lawrence M. Brammer, Sacramento State College, and 
Everett L. Shostrom, Affiliated Psychological Consultants, 


Downey and Newport Beach, California 


This book provides a comprehensive approach to the theory 
and technique of counseling and psychotherapy, focusing on 
everyday (rather than pathological or bizarre) problems of 
normal or neurotic people. 


1960 447 pp. Text price: $7.50 


Write for approval copies: Box 903, Dept. CP 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. — ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS — NEW JERSEY 
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